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The Senate’s Tariff 

















HILE there will be some heart 
W\ burnings in chemical circles over 

the revision of the House rates in 
chemical tariff schedules made by the 
Senate, nevertheless, on the whole, 
Schedule One has escaped tampering 
most fortunately. No doubt this is 
chiefly due to the fact that a wholesome 
respect for the industrial and agricul- 
tural importance of chemicals exists in 
Washington. 


B™ the administrative features of the 

tariff bill (which affect all schedules) 
have fared very badly at the hands of 
the upper House. The Senate has at- 
tempted to tie on to the tariff the per- 
nicious proposal of debentures and they 
have so revised the flexible revisions 
that they are about as flexible as the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Both of these 
Senatorial proposals have drawn a storm 
of protest from business throughout 
the entire country. Fortunately there 
appears to be small chance of either 
passing, but they have created a situa- 
tion rich in opportunities for political 
log rolling and still further delay. 


HE tariff now in the making bids 
fair to stand in a conspicuous po- 
sition in the history of our tariff legisla- 


tion. Not only has it presented a most 
flagrant example of the evil effects of 
playing politics with economic legisla- 
tion; but it will also initiate a radical 
departure from our proverbial tariff 
policy. In the defense of agriculture, 
for the first time in tariff history, highly 
protective schedules have been written 
on industrial raw materials. No one 
doubts that American agriculture needs 
assistance, but very few agree as to 
the most practical form this help should 
take, and in startling contrast to the 
chaotic farm situation, the continuous 
trend towards the more and more com- 
plete industrialization of our economic 
life is plain. Doubts naturally arise 
as to the wisdom in this switch in tariff 
policy, although the pressing needs of 
the present have apparently thrown far 
into the background any serious con- 
sideration of the future development of 
the country as a whole. It is a rare bit 
of irony that what proposed to be a 
few slight modifications in the Fordney 
rates—in order to bring them to date 
with changed economic conditions 
should have resulted in such fundamen- 
tal changes in the methods of writing 
a tariff and in the purpose for which 
it is written. 
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ae construction of a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, was initiated by the "i 
United States in 1904 with the signing of a 
treaty with the Republic of Panama. General «) 
George W. Goethals was ultimately placed tie 
in charge. The Canal was completed under , 

his management, and opened to navigation f 

in 1914. The Canal is 50.45 land miles long; / 

a total of 53,246 commercial toll-paying ' 
vessels have passed through up to June a 
WwW, 1929. 
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The Chemist’s Future 


Only in rare instances have our chemical 
executives been drawn from the ranks of 
trained chemists, and far from showing any 
tendency in that direction, it seems rather to 
have become increasingly difficult for the 
chemist to bridge the gap between laboratory 
bench and office desk. Undoubtedly, some 
incompatibility exists between technical skill 
and executive ability, but there are distin- 
guished examples in our midst to-day which 
prove that these two qualities may be fused 
in the same person. It would seem, therefore, 
that the chemical industry has cause for com- 
plaint against the present aims and methods 
of our teachers of chemistry for their failure 
to attract and train men of the administrative 
type. 

The brief for the plaintiff was presented in 
concrete fashion by Dr. Landis, in a recent 
address given before a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists. In expressing the 
reaction of the executive to the chemist and 
his work, Dr. Landis criticised the imprac- 
tical nature of the training, the secrecy and 
mystery with which the chemist surrounds 
himself, and laid special stress on the dis- 
torted view the chemist has of the purpose of 
his work. According to Dr. Landis the chem- 
ist devotes ninety per cent of his efforts to- 
wards the destruction of capital, through 
minor process changes which save a small 
fraction of costs but in doing so render an 
entire plant obsolete. He pointed out that a 
greater proportion of the chemists’ effort 
might more profitably be directed towards 
broadening the market for products already 
at hand. 

Any chemist who attacked his work from 
this point of view would be far along the 
road to executive opportunity. This is the 
sales, rather than the laboratory, psychology. 
The present day finds the best executive ma- 
terial outside the chemists’ group but out of 
such thinking, it is conceivable to produce a 
new generation of chemically trained chemical 
executives, despite the strong present tendency 
fostered by mergers under control of interests 
chiefly financial, to divorce technical and 
administrative control. 
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Organized Research 


Our neighbor the Herald Tribune bewails 
the passing of the great inventor, and wonders 
sadly if the huge research organizations which 
have taken his place will not, sooner or later, 
destroy the good old Yankee habit of tinkering 
which has fathered so much of our inventive 
genius. We doubt it. 

In no field has organized, directed, research 
played a more prominent part in progress than 
in our own chemical industry, and here cer- 
tainly it is the child of necessity. The great 
mountain of scientific data which has been 
piled up during the past two generations is 
too great for any single mind to seale. The 
size and complexity of our commercial opera- 
tions demand to-day the big corporation as 
their unit of production. On both sides, there 
is certainly a distinct personal loss. Initiative 
has become mechanized. Professional recogni- 
tion and financial reward must alike be 
shared. But certainly the past ten years have 
seen greater progress in chemistry applied to 
industry than any previous period of similar 
time, and judged from the point-of-view of 
the greatest good for the greatest number, 
the modern type of research organization has 
produced astonishing results. 

Nor is there any reason to suspect that the 
next ten years will not show an even greater 
progress in our industrial chemical develop- 
ment. 





We Want to Know 


It is very easy to understand why Dr. 
Doran wants to receive daily reports in quad- 
ruplicate on the quantity of ethyl acetate 
shipped with the names and complete address 
of the consignees. It is not quite so simple 
to learn by what authority he orders the 
manufacturer of this chemical to make these 
reports. And we are wondering if this au- 
thority extends to potato shipments—out of 
which excellent Scotch whisky can be made— 
or elderberry bushes, delivered by nurseries 
for the alleged purpose of ornamental plant- 
ing; but extremely suitable for wine pro- 
duction ? 
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Quotation Marks 


In your minds may be rising the question of the 
Sherman Act, the the Clayton Act, the Valentine Act, 
and so forth, but the business world and the entire 
country has learned that those laws have become 
obsolete. They may have fitted the times forty years 
ago. They don’t fit the times of to-day and they 
should be properly modified. We have learned that 
the dominant interest in all business is the public 
interest, and the public interest is not served by con- 
ditions that give us peaks and valleys, prosperity and 
distress, in the fashion that we are getting it in the 
industry to-day.—’. A. Seiberling. 


The new metallurgy is changing the courses of 
study at our universities, is revolutionizing the lan- 
guage spoken in foundries and heat-treating depart- 
ments, is giving machinery and equipment salesmen 
something entirely new to offer, is creating new stand- 
ards of service in difficult operations, is speeding up 
production and cutting costs in so many directions 
that the whole development is worthy of recognition 
as one of the most important changes taking place at 
this time.—Canadian Chemistry & Metallurgy. 


Wide as the range of filtration processes already is, 
their application is far from being limited to their 
present uses. In existing fields the standards of 
efficiency are constantly being raised, and new indus- 
tries are steadily being developed. The function of 
the filtration industry, therefore, is not merely to 
cater for existing requirements. It will be equally 
serving itself and the community by educating the 
public up to a higher level and introducing its opera- 
tions to new fields.—Chemical Age. 


If there is one implement for which the chemical 
engineer has prayed harder than any other, and 
which he is still very far from obtaining, it is the 
universal acid-resisting material. A consideration of 
constructional material occupies perhaps the largest 
part of his work, and the types at his disposal are as 
varied as are the multitudinous problems before him. 
—Industrial Chemist. 


Organized research does not depend upon indi- 
vidual genius; it is a group activity, as distinct an 
activity as selling merchandise; it is as capable of 
organization and direction; so-called business meth- 
ods are equally productive in its administration.— 
Earl P. Stevenson. 


Reciprocal buying is a step backward toward the 
time when commodities were exchanged entirely by 
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barter. Money is our well tried measure of commer- 
cial value and no better device has been invented. 
The desire of sales people to find new arguments to 
help sell their goods is everywhere evident and is 
commendable, but in the long run the sale will be 
satisfactory only if the reasons are sound. Funda- 
mentally, the only sound basis for either purchase 
or sale is that the commodity, taking price into con- 
sideration, is the best for the intended purpose. 
Reciprocal buying contains an element not readily 
subject to measurement, making mutual advantage 
uncertain, and eventually leading to misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction.—Sizlicate P’s and Q’s. 


At the Eastman Kodak Company plant, in 
Rochester, N. Y., a committee of nine line and staff 
executives, with a chairman devoting his whole time, 
conducts a steady quest for more sales along three 
lines: 

1. Expanding present uses of products to full 
market capacity. 

2. Finding new uses for present products. 

3. Discovering needs for new products, and de- 
vising such products.—Chemistry and You. 


Progress in research may be measured by the fact 
that results throughout the world are now being 
published in scientific journals at the rate of about a 
hundred articles a day. No large and progressive 
industry is now without its research laboratory.— 
Professor I, R. Daniels. 











Ten Years Ago 























(From our issues of April 1920) 


Frank S. Washburn, president, American Cyanamid Co., 
appeared before Senate Committee on Agriculture in opposition 
to bill appropriating $12,500,000 to enable War Department to 
operate nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals for making fertilizer. 


Tower Manufacturing Co. purchased from Marden, Orth & 
Hasting Corp. the M. O. & H. and Caleo Chemical Co.’s plant, 
Newark, N. J. 


Merck & Co. elected following officers: president, George 
Merck; vice-president, and treasurer, George W. Merck; secre- 
tary, Edward H. Green; second vice-president, J. W. Parry. 


M. S. Orth resigned as president of Marden, Orth & Hastings 
Corporation. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. declared a twenty per cent stock 
dividend. 


Dr. C. L. Reese, chemical director, was elected a member of the 
board of directors, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
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Walter S. Landis Asks 


What Do 


We Expect 


of the Chemist : 


INETY per cent of the chemist’s work is 

destructive of capital. Almost all his effort 

is directed towards revising and refining 
processes, which means scrapping invested capital 
and finding new capital. It is the chemist who is 
responsible for chemical developments, and it is up 
to him to cultivate a sense of proportion regarding 
the work he is doing. 

Nobody questions that some scrapping is necessary, 
but in highly developed processes, such as we have 
in the chemical industry to-day, when a chemist 
changes some factor in the process, the savings are 
modest. Few of these changes save ten per cent, 
while for most of them, three or four per cent is high. 
Then another chemist comes along making this new 
change obsolete and again the investment must be 
scrapped and new capital secured. 


Research and Plant Obsolescence 


This is all destructive and the time and energy 
thus applied might well be directed into other chan- 
nels. In the first place, the chemist should realize 
that after he is finished, after he has taken the raw 
material and made it into the finished product, the 
job is only about half complete. The money ac- 
tually spent on raw material and labor to get the 
finished product, is only about half of the actual 
expense involved. Overhead and general expenses 
in a chemical plant amount to almost fifty per cent 
of the total cost so that when the chemist takes the 
product half way, the bookkeeper takes it the rest 
of the way. Yet almost ninety per cent of the chem- 


ist’s efforts are directed towards destroying the 
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comparatively high 


investment 


plant 
through some slight improvement, which may save 
three or four per cent, but which possibly renders 
an entire plant obsolete. 


involved, 


More Time to Broadening Markets 


The chemist should cultivate a broader idea of 
his purpose and his work. Much of this destructive 
energy should be directed towards finding new uses 
and new applications of the product at hand. He 
need not cease entirely his work of improving proc- 
esses, but he should not let it continue out of pro- 
portion to its actual importance. The manufacturer 
has a product to sell and the chemist might well 
direct more of his efforts to sales promotion by 
finding new markets for this product. More of this 
ninety per cent of present activity on process should 
be shifted to the finding of new uses. A twenty-five 
per cent increase of production incident to the en- 
larging of the application of the products we know 
how to make by processes at least reasonably effi- 
cient will completely change most profit and loss 
statements. This is a greater economic contribution 
than the realization of a few per cent better efficiency 
in the use of raw materials. My thesis is to let our 
research pay more attention to the lines being de- 
veloped by the various trade 
ing under use of products, 
processes. 

Another thing for which the chemist is himself 
responsible is the general aloofness which exists 
towards himself and towards chemistry. There is 
no single activity in which chemistry does not play 


associations on expand- 


and somewhat less to 
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a part. 


It is at the bottom of everything, entering 
into food, shelter and clothing, so that it should 
really have close contact with people generally. Yet 
in any gathering of persons with assorted interests, 
the subject of chemistry is still largely taboo as a 


subject of general conversation. Chemistry is no 
more mysterious than mining, transportation or 
engineering, and yet it remains outside the pale of 
general interest. 


Increasing Popular Interest 


This lack of knowledge about and of interest in 
chemical activities may perhaps be traced to the 
ancestry of the present-day chemist. He retains 
a heritage of mystery from the alchemist who made 
everything complicated, chiefly to hide his own ig- 
norance from the uninitiated. Even to-day, the 
chemist retains an unusual vocabulary and_ uses 
unusual terms, calling them ‘‘symbols.”’ If he would 
call them abbreviations, and simplify his language 
generally he would be making a good start towards 
building up a more popular contact for chemistry. 

Chemistry is also handicapped by its multitude 
of “‘secret processes.”’ It is a subject of considerable 
speculation as to just how many really secret processes 
there are. I once had occasion to investigate methods 
for manufacturing a certain product, and in the course 
of this investigation, I came into contact with twenty- 
seven processes, all of which were ‘“‘secret’’ and all 
of which were alike. It is a common experience to 
be excluded from a chemical plant, while in other 
industries, manufacturers visit each other and discuss 
their mutual problems. The task of the modern 
chemist is to remove the veils of mystery and secrecy 
which surround chemistry, so that the science, and 
the industry based upon it, may secure a_ better 
reception from the public and from other business 
and industry. 


Research and Chemistry 


“Research” is a word which slips glibly from the 
tongue since the discovery that all that is needed 
to sell chemical industry to the banker is a research 
laboratory. A room, a table, some glassware, and a 
chemist prepare the manufacturer to talk about his 
“research” laboratory. Practically everybody now 
has one. Nobody considers research a question of 
personnel. It has become a sales argument. 

Chemical education does not seem to be giving 
sufficient training in the kind of research that is 
needed. The graduate of an engineering school 
knows how to test a bridge, and the young mechanical 
engineer knows how to test the steam generated in 
an engine. But the thesis of a graduate in chemistry 
is usually based upon researches connected with 
determining the boiling point of some odd, unknown 
compound, usually a hobby of the professor, and 
which has no place in commercial chemistry. It 
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does not seem that our chemists are getting the right 
training when they are spending all of their time on 
problems so far removed from practical work. It 
would be of greater value to train our chemists in 
fundamental, routine work, which when they come 
out of the schools, might be applied to some advan- 
tage in an every-day job. Chemical education 
should strive to prepare the chemist for what he is 
likely to meet in common practice. 


Practical Work Needed 


Because college chemistry is so different from actual 
work, it also seems unwise to prolong the university 
course in chemistry beyond four years. Graduate 
work is a different matter, but for the majority of 
chemists who must earn a living, it seems useless to 
have them spend more time in school. Chemistry 
is such a varied science and touches so many things 
that the chemist cannot and should not be expected 
to master every branch. There should be more and 
earlier differentiation such as is the case with the 
engineer. Four years is long enough for a sound 
grounding in the fundamentals, while a lifetime is 
too short to learn chemistry in all its variations. 
Hence the chemist should get out into the field as 
soon as possible, and there really learn the job under 
modern production conditions. 











The Filter Press 




















Rudolph Muspratt, last heir to the Muspratt baronetcy, and 
grandson of Sir Max Muspratt, of United Alkali fame, dies in 
Canada. The death of his twin brother preceded his by a 
month, while their father, Rudolph G., died last March, before 
the birth of the twins. 


In addition to E. M. Queeny, who is serving on the board of 
directors, Monsanto has six other representatives serving on 
various committees of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
They are S. W. Allender, W. W. Schneider, J. A. Berninghaus, 
G. Du Bois, W. R. Phemister, and W. A. Vahle. 


One of the signs of this Ultra-violet Decade is to be found in the 
advertisements of one of our swankiest nurserymen and land- 
scape gardeners who includes among a list of clients prominent 
in the Social Register the firm of the Hoffman-LaRoche Chemical 
Works. 


Lammot du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
has announced the engagement of his daughter, Miss Natalie 
Wilson du Pont to George Phippen Edmonds, also of Wilming- 
ton. The latter is chemical engineer with the Bond Manufac- 
turing Co. 


Frederick M. Becket, technical vice-president, Union Carbide 
Co.; Stuart P. Miller, director of research and development, 
The Barrett Co.; and Foster Dee Snell are among the members 
of the newly organized American University Club. 


Leonard A. Yerkes, president of Du Pont Rayon, is elected a 
director of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. 
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A primitive leather worker 


Via the Chemical Route 


INCE the days when our early ancestors used 
sand and wood ashes in preparing the skins of 
animals for clothing, until the present day when 

close to one hundred chemicals totalling many thou- 
sands of tons yearly are consumed by the leather indus- 
try, chemistry has played an important part in 
leather production. Primitive man did not realize 
that when he used sour milk and various oils and fats, 
he was a pioneer in the use of lactic acid, neatsfoot 
oil and tallow in leather manufacture. And of course 
he could not foresee that in modern days the bichro- 
mates would replace his oak bark methods reducing 
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Early American tanners piling hides and oak bark, layer on layer in the outdoor tanning vats 
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the twelve-months’ process to a twelve-day one. 

The history of tanning goes far back into pre- 
historic times, being an even earlier stage of man’s 
development than agriculture. The original process 
of curing skins was probably simply cleaning and 
drying. Later on, smoke, sour milk, various oils, 
and brains of animals were found to improve the 
texture of the skin. Even to-day the seal killed by 
the Eskimo is still skinned by the family, and the 
hide chewed into pliable material for garments by 
the women. But among primitive peoples it must 
be remembered that the leather was in but slight 
danger of decay 
or destruction by 
vermin, the 
garment was in 
constant use. As 
civilization pro - 
gressed, and man 
changed his clothes, 
better preserva- 
tive methods be- 
came necessary. 

The first real 
tanning came with 
the dis covery that 
certain astringent 
barks and vege- 
tables caused per- 
manent changes in 
skin textures and 
stopped decay. 
This knowledge 


since 


(Courtesy American Leather Producers, Inc.) , 
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was possessed by the ancient Egyptians as shown by 
engravings on their tombs which depict the process 
of tanning. In China, specimens of leather over 
3,000 years old have been discovered, and the Ro- 
mans used leather tanned with oil, alum and bark. 
In the early centuries of Christianity, the Turks, the 
Russians, and the Hungarians were the best leather 
makers, while the Moorish invasions of the eighth 
century re-introduced the application of art to leather, 
bringing the famous Cordovan, Spanish, and Morocco 
leather. 


Increasing Importance of Chemicals 


Tanning was first established as a science during 
the eighteenth century and in 1790 lime was first 
used to loosen hair. The first recorded work on 
chrome tanning was by Knapp in 1856, but the first 
commercially successful application of the chrome 
tanning process was accomplished in the United States 
by Schultze in 1884. This process depends upon the 
fact that hydrated chromium oxide combines with 
the protein in the leather, making it insoluble. The 
tanning industry was revolutionized by this step 
and became dependent to a previously unheard of 
extent upon chemicals which now assumed a new 
importance in leather manufacture. 

Since then, the chief developments have been di- 
rected towards the exact control of leather tanning, 











Tanning drums used in the chrome tanning process 
(American Leather Producers) 


which is primarily a complex problem in colloid 
chemistry. This has resulted in a partial knowledge 
of the effect of various materials used in leather 
preparation, and in the development of various 
chemical materials designed to assist and ultimately 
to replace the vegetable tannins which have been used 
through the centuries. Thus it seems quite likely 
that the leather industry will continue to furnish a 
constantly growing market for the consumption of 
chemicals. 

The raw material for leather production, hides of 
animals, occupies a unique position in that, although 
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it supplies a very large industry, it is in itself almost 
entirely a by-product. Cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
whose skins and hides are used most widely, are 
killed primarily as a source of food. Hides come to the 
tannery as slaughter hides, fresh and untreated from 
the slaughter houses; and imported as wet-salted, 
dry-salted, and dried hides. Some are now frozen 














Shaving hides, after liming and bating to remove surplus flesh and 
give them uniform thickness, before tanning 
(American Leather Producers) 


for delivery. In all these cases, the problem, of 
course, is to get the raw material to the tannery be- 
fore putrefaction occurs—for short hauls no treat- 
ment is necessary, while longer transportation neces- 
sitates a preservative that will not interfere with the 
later manipulation. 

At the tannery the business of converting the ani- 
mal substance into leather starts with the removal 
of the preservative. Hides (pelts weighing 25 pounds 
or more when wet-salted), kips (15 to 25 pounds), and 
skins (pelts weighing 15 pounds or less when wet- 
salted) are treated very much alike in preparation 
for tanning. 


Preliminary Treatment of Hides 


Because leather can be made only from true skin 
substance, all dirt, hair, and scraps of flesh must be 
removed. Washing takes out dirt along with the 
preservative, and is done with water containing a 
little caustic or sodium sulfide. This is followed by 
the unhairing process. Formerly hair was loosened 
by allowing incipient decomposition to occur in the 
pelts; now the process is accomplished much more 
rapidly and under better control through the use of 
lime and sulfides. Knives attached to a revolving 
drum scrape off the hair which becomes a valuable 
by-product, used largely as a binder for plaster, also 
for hair felts, carpets, blankets, and other textile 
materials. Defleshing, in which superfluous flesh is 
trimmed away by knives on a revolving drum follows. 
The waste matter here is used to make gelatin and 
glue. Following this is the deliming operation, 
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making use of lactic, boric, acetic, formic, and hy- 
drochloric acids to remove excess lime. Next is 
bating or puering, consisting of a treatment with 
pigeon or dog excrement, or more recently, synthetic 
mixtures easier to control, to open the pores and thus 
facilitate the penetration of the tanning liquors. 


The Four Tanning Processes 


Transformation to leather takes place through the 
operation of one of the following tanning methods: 
Process 
1. Vegetable 


Used for tanning 
Mainly sole leather, some 
upper leather 


2. Chrome Mainly upper leather, 
some sole leather 
3. Combination Some sole leather, some 


upper leather 
Pure white upper leather. 

Vegetable tanning is the oldest of all, having been 
used in biblical times. It provides for actual com- 
bination of hide substance with tannins from vege- 
table growths. Principal sources are extracts made 
- from hemlock bark, oak bark, chestnut bark, que- 
bracho bark and wood, myrobolans, sumac _ bark, 
valonia, divi-divi, mangrove bark, wattle bark. 

This vegetable process provides for exposure of 
the untanned hides first to weak extracts, then to 
stronger solutions, finally to full strength liquors. 
Heavy leather is laid away in vats, first a hide, then a 
layer of bark, and so on until the vat is full. Ex- 
tracts are circulated by gravity or pumps, a very 
notable improvement over the old method of moving 
hides from vat to vat, and only possible in present- 
day large scale operations. Through chemical con- 
trol, the middle portion of the hides is as thoroughly 
tanned as the outer surfaces. 


4. Alum or alum-chrome 


Tanning with Chromium Salts 


Chrome or mineral tanning is young, having been 
successfully introduced only about 50 years ago. It 
represents an American advance in the art of tanning, 
and is now used for the production of almost all of 
the upper leather made in this country, and a quan- 
tity of sole leather. 


In tanning by this process, the hides prepared as 
for the vegetable process are commonly drummed or 
paddled in a solution of one of the chromium salts— 
usually a basic sulfate or chloride, or a two bath proc- 
ess may be used, in which the hides are first treated 
with a dichromate solution and then with a reducing 
agent like sodium thiosulfate. Contact with the 
chrome solution for from 4 to 8 hours is usually 
sufficient to tan a hide or skin, but a longer time of 
contact is customary, as a better piece of leather 
results. 


After-Treatment of Leather 


Because both vegetable and chrome tanned leathers 
have individual desirable properties, tanners now 
make some sole and upper leathers by a combination 
of the two processes. 

When tanning is complete, hides are removed and 
thoroughly washed in warm water to remove all 
sediment. After thorough rinsing they are swabbed 
with oil, generally a cod oil or a mixture of this with 
mineral oil. After slow drying, subsequent treatment 
depends upon the intended use for the leather. Sole 
leather is rolled and compressed; belting and harness 
leather is treated with tallow, which adds to the 
strength and makes the leather more pliable. For 
grain leather, neatsfoot and cod oils, tallow, stearine, 
and soap are used. 


Chemicals in Leather Dyeing 


Dyeing is done either by coating the material with 
pirment colors, or for the better grades, drumming 
Witu vegetable or aniline dyes. 

Patent leather is leather coated with nitrocellulose 
lacquers and boiled linseed oil. 

Many skins are used in modern leather practise, 
including animal and reptile skins from all over the 
world, but the main outlines of the tanning processes 
do not vary. 

Among the chemical and allied products used in 


leather technology, statistics for the more important 
are listed below. 





Chemical Production (pounds) 
1925 1927 
POGIUINT BUNGE: 66a sie cecccewe ce 58,338,000 92,988,000 
Sodium chromate and dichromate 55,000,000 62,000,000 
Sodium thiosulfate............. 48,000,000 33,000,000 
LE a ee not given 
PROTEIN SONS os:8'3 5 x. etsiate xeon SOs none until 1928 me 
PERU re ord. ceeis Sosa w sees 38,000,000 
WHOGU MEOH 55255 cis fone Siem diaveisidts 4,000,000 7,700,000 
CHEBUIUD CRIPAOG s 65 Sc). 5 ek sie 290,000,000 ard 
Mangrove extract.............. 4,400,000 
ba) 6 4,400,000 
Quebracho extract.............. 82,000,000 
Gumaac extract... 2... cccesese 4,000,000 
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Imports (pounds) General uses 


1925 1927 
3,466,000 9,858,000 In leather as unhairing agent—for 
sulfur dyes—for rayon manu- 
facture 
ar 56,000 50% used in tanning 
171,000 23,000 Reducing agent in chrome tanning— 
antichlor 
600,000 480,000 Bating, deliraing 
1,487,000 3,215,000 Tanning—dyeing—rayon 
4,000,000 1,700,000 Tanning—mordant—water purifica- 
tion 
9,000,000 9,000,000 Dressing leather 
7,000,000 5,000,000 Tanning 
2,700,000 884,000 Tanning 
330,000 645,000 Tanning 
113,000,000 111,000,000 Tanning 
110,000 110,000 Tanning 
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Industrial Rayon Corp.’s plant at Covington, Va. 


HEMICAL industry is expanding into the south 
for three simple primary reasons. This 
expansion is obvious from a comparison of 

chemical manufactures in the United States and in 
the south over the last 15 years. The reasons are: 

1. Advantageous location with respect to both 
raw materials and markets. 

2. Greater stability of a native labor supply largely 
of rural origin. 

3. Freedom from industrial congestion. 

Certain plants have been influenced largely by a 
better supply of raw materials and labor. But no 
industry is entirely self-supporting, and others must 
follow, if only to reduce long hauls of esssential com- 
modities. Take as a case in point the location of the 
new Stauffer plant at Roanoke, Va., creating a supply 
of carbon bisulfide which serves within a radius of 
200 miles half a dozen rayon plants, using the viscose 
process. 

Table I shows the distribution of chemical and 
allied products through the southern states on the 
basis of value as given in the Federal Census 1927. 





Our Oldest--- 
Chemical 


By L. B.} Hit 


Virgin: 





Chairman of the Industrial Committee, 


It brings out the extent and character of existing 
production, but its chief significance lies in the blank 
spaces which deserve individual consideration by 
astute industrialists. Some of these are blank, it is 
true, because statistics are not available to the public: 
others, because it is economically impracticable to 
produce the given item in that locality for reasons 
which will probably obtain permanently; but, the 
others are blank because (1) educated capital has 
failed to recognize rich opportunities awaiting intelli- 
gent exploitation, (2) super-conservative manufac- 
turers are loath to “‘quit their ancestral domains’”’ for 
new, and to them, distant sites, and (3) accurate data 
on resources and markets are lacking on which to 
base a decision. 





The intent of Table I is primarily qualitative. 
tight per cent of the total southern production of 
chemicals and allied products is not allocated, as 
shown under the heading ‘Other southern states.”’ 
In addition there are one or two relatively important 

















TABLE I. 
Value of Chemical and Allied Products in the South in 1927 (') 

No. Product Alabama Arkansas Florida Georgia Kentucky Louisiana Maryland Mississippi 
SO BEN INODB isccéc.c> | fekacekw -ssueeasen Sasaeecs’ Gaiotewss a ee a ree ee 
0: 5 SMR 6 ni ch cctewnes-<s. 0. Dagawaaues  cibeceemaua © Lah<satun,  QGsteacuas  <aeacecierl — freee SIZOCRCOG le ticccn 
Te er errr reer $25,510,423 SUGTUEE. ciasssanes pecelsagas | Seawenes  cGesuecuare ~ sepsanios, cileesnieiees 
4. a ert eee 14,662,794 peg ee $27,998,981 rag 5 | ere $27,978,008 
COE Cicscctekeseseecse<s _Seasusas  SApawebsS Icacesemsene”  leeeeeees 4 GOMNOMEE” GS ceom@ees Jee es 
6. Fortiliews GwAaeae aks ee cacesas® 9,497,502 910,628 $14,807,376 22,093,903 4,142,380 27,167,390 2,792,355 
7. Gases, liq. and comp............. (P| rere 23,761 1,059,635 WHULUEO | evaskntee - Seeman 
eee i, ae 13,499,130 Ss Sl ee ee 2,548,886 
ee MRI oan dda 55.4 win ede oa wees “ kéteeres  . Sadie ewe S250 COO kkcctens 

Sree eee 972,527 1,713,054 oY  —_———e 

STOR LG cc ceteSesckunaahasces. | Recetas. —dpeieighe” | cpeeuieen | Seeeeeres 15,518,937 eo: ere 

12. Patent Meds. eto................ 3,967,290 1,350,310 12,452,661  ........ 

13. Perfumes, Cosmetics............ 35, 208,170 598,428 177,398 

Se MP. .ccscnaesbskane, 5 sS00eacc. (MEUREEMEE © isGenst05 9 \seaeenres pi re ee 

ee. Sea se ‘“Geanwausn > -  Gosetucs © (akawstes aes Ce eS ee ee 

16. Rayon (1929)..... a | a ree roo TEGO0000 8k esesccs 

17. Sulfuric Aci 503,244 35,118 2,971,449 150,244 

TS err er STAD. OGkwiwece.  _ eeeeeces 9 weSweeas ( »cemcenens 

OR TA eck eceedsesansses : $55,230,074 $32,553,303 $29,732,705 $78,318,895 $19,467,361 $198,046,236% $82,630,433 $33,646,891 


(*) Federal Census of Manufactures, Washington, D. C., 1927. 

(*) Production of “Other Southern States” is estimated by multiplyin 
ratio of number of establishments in ‘‘Other Southern States’’ to num 
data in general, and suffices for the qualitative purpose of this study. 
contributing to the figure shown. 

*estimated. 


(*) Alcohol $17,000,000 and salt, $3,000,000 omitted here but included in Table II. 
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the total production in “Other States’’ as given in the Census Report, by the 
r of establishments in “Other States.”’ 
In each case the subscript numerals indicate the number of 


Chemical Markets 


This method gives good checks with known 
“Other Southern States” 
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but detached industries located in single states for 
which additional lines are not provided. These com- 
prise a $17,000,000 alcohol business and a $3,000,000 
salt industry in Louisiana and a $2,000,000 baking 
powder business in Maryland. They have been 
included in calculating Table II, but their inclusion 
in Table I would not alter the qualitative relationships. 

The degree of diversification varies between wide 
limits in the several southern states, as shown in 
Table II. There is, on the one hand, the wide distri- 
bution of chemical manufactures exhibited by Vir- 
ginia, in which the first five ranking chemical indus- 
tries total but 86.5 per cent of all her products. On 
the other hand the huge chemical development in 
Texas shows 98 per cent accounted for by the two 
major industries, petroleum refining and cottonseed 
products. The five ranking industries in each state 
have been expressed in this table as percentages of 
the state total, based on the data in Table I. Again 
qualitative in character, it serves to emphasize the 
important relationships, for while eight per cent of 








DuPont Rayon Co.’s Richmond, Va., plant 


the total southern production is not included in 
Table II, each state is affected proportionately. 
Louisiana, a conspicuous leader in southern chemical 
industry, with a total production of over $218,000,000 
in 1927, is subject in less degree to the same comment 
as Texas and Oklahoma, respectively first and third 
on the list, namely, that petroleum refining over- 
balances all other chemical activity. With unques- 
tionable diversification, her four leading chemical 
industries, petroleum, cottonseed, alcohol, and paper 
are mutually supplementary to a very limited extent. 
Greater diversity exists in the chemicals and allied 
products of Virginia than appears from the thirteen 
products in Table I. This was brought closely to the 
writer’s attention during a six-weeks’ tour of Virginia 
chemical industries the past summer. While 86.5 per 
cent of her production is contributed by five indus- 
tries, three of these are in fact as diversified them- 
selves as separate activities. 
viscose, acetate, and nitrocellulose processes, 


Thus rayon includes 
sach 
drawing not only on different sources of cellulose, but 
also on different lines of industrial chemicals. While 
all rayon plants bear a resemblance of a mechanical 











North South Other 
Carolina Oklahoma Carolina Tennessee Texas Virginia West Virginia Southern States(*) Total South United States No. 
seachoee, § “estdenGes. wadidecas) -.ueeeueeS $3,312,228 roe $227,944 $760,000 ' $11,463,140 $14,261,775 1 
awe ° ieexeene”  yeaeees $9,846,545 AE re ee $8,169,829 10,777,266 14,000,000” 54,862,708 548,535,935 2 
pieeteieet. WectehieieeM . . uictlienet SO Seer oot alguna 1,420,783 11,443,807 15,000,000 * 54,846,427 382,012,617 3 
$17,612,879 $20,295,804 $12,608,931 15,256,533 78,324,499 GBSGsOe ss he viacnce 5,900, 8 268,575,198 276,338,488 4 
raha ees 313,013 pd eral cea ay eee ep eee  ciakanin aes 437,750 6,900,000 * 7,651,037 72,489,668 5 
pv. 5: re 11,739,872 4,923,651 811,408 Lory | lear 850,000 3 133,432,777 190,384,890 6 
saneaewe "-Seaeewee Gieeeteees 412,683 1,879,115 1,335,520 wea ees 2,350,000 § 9,164,122 50,547,395 7 
Saxewaee.. cdaleeeee “caeseae. (@eeeeeee? ‘lcecieewakt,  Zasaeaeee  ssseucad 2,889,439 ¢ 39,902,971 39,902,971 8 
Kebe Bea *280,000 ae ere inte eres ocnanacan Sieh ens aaa 3,700, 8,180,660 103,388,445 9 
ee a ee 2,065,376 2,301,613 681,526 3,592,264 2,680,000 3 27,041,566 519,009,842 10 
edhe —-aeiiaeaee! ieidtecteaeuc 2,265,719 Orr 19,481,040 4,588,760 9,000,000 * 62,179,585 919,891,465 11 
pl A | errs 31,835 6,596,615 1,564,573 So =r er 2,600,000 ¢ 34,372,269 278,242,929 12 
veteees .doitetetas,  eées000s 5,215,852 84,236 289,164 ere 3,300,000 * 10,608,408 161,245,659 13 
Seaceorecesete 153,278,576 Re Rn erag haaeas 429,501,524 Pere oe 14,827,454 55,000,000 ® 811,829,014 2,142,648,503 14 
ee Loree 86 eee eat 3,047,402 aa alere ste 11,244,639 ict eats 12,600,000 * 34,240,853 218,198,201 15 
el ee a ee eT a (fi 0 *43,000,000 PAL OOROCGR lc ccceees *102,500,000 *151,000,000 16 
Aree 529,307 2,088,178 1,879,723 0 Gawacede ~—-xesckemed 10,131,717 42,885,573 17 
ee a ee | are pao eres 880,000 ¢ 3,042,203 35,677,033 18 

$39,655,447  $174,167,393 $24,909,945 $79,183,303  $519,858,919  $114,005,628 $66,895,245 $138,409,000 $1,684,024,655 $6,146,661,389 
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Sylvania Industrial Cor poration’s Works at Fredericksburg, W. Va. 


sort, chemically the processes have slight similarity 
among themselves. Pulp is represented by important 
capacities in soda, sulfite, and kraft form, as well as 
by the 30,000-ton cotton pulp plant operated by the 
Hercules Powder Co. Paper runs the gamut from 
super-calendered grades to spent chestnut-chip liner 
board and kraft paper “willow” furniture. The sup- 
plementary characteristics of Virginia’s three leading 
chemical manufactures is exemplified in one com- 
munity where all three products are well represented; 
four independent concerns manufacture respectively 
synthetic fertilizer and anhydrous ammonia, nitro 
rayon, purified cotton cellulose, and kraft paper. 
While all the inter-locking possible in this situation 
is not yet fully realized, at least the rayon and the 
cotton pulp is wrapped for shipment in the kraft 
paper and the synthetic fertilizer finds its way to the 
cotton fields and pulpwood preserves to hasten the 
supply of cellulose with which to manufacture more 
rayon and kraft paper. While a rather inadequate 
illustration, it is this sort of economy, effected by 
reduction in lost motion and duplication, the obvious 
result of a planned chemical development, which con- 
stitutes an important advantage of diversification. 


Cellulose Industries 


Cellulose in Virginia is like the magician’s silk hat, 
from which a chemist in this case pulls 65 per cent of 
the chemical manufactures. Rayon yarns of all types 
are synthesized for ultimate use in clothes and fabrics; 
paper from brown box board to the finest book papers; 
paper products such as bags, boxes, and twine; and 
purified cotton is produced for use in the manufacture 
of lacquers, explosives, celluloid, and rayon. The 
1930 production in this division it is estimated will 
represent a value in the vicinity of $100,000,000. 


No State Chemical 1. II. II. IV. V.. totalof 
Five Virginia rayon plants, will produce 45,000,000 = 1. Texas... s,m *3 #24154 «(006 «204 «(038 yey 
pounds of yarn in 1930, according to the estimate of — } Geyiviang 174 167300 = “24: 2: 7" oe 
specialists in the field, which figure places the state $ \gitey:-::::. 134008688 818-8 18:8 be 388 
definitely in the lead among American producers.  % Genneneee:------- 7.383308 34 18 4 88 66 80.8 
Rumors that a sixth plant using the acetate process, > West Virginia. -- [ie s = @ “Se tt ws 
is to be built at Hopewell, appear to be unfounded. — {f: a poy le PS a ee 
The Tubize-Chatillon merger is not expected to entail 13 Haais BG 98b 08 BB FR SR OS 888 
new buildings in Virginia. The roster of Virginia if Katou’ (:: iguersn no ae 68k 82 ia BS 
rayon plants reads as follows: “ ro nae gala 
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Plant Est. 1980 Prod. 
a iscose Co., Roanoke.................... 20,000,000 Ibs. 
—Tubize Art. Silk Co. dada). csavasss 2000000 

Du Pont Rayon Company 
3—Ampthill (viscose). . Ska vaeevswsccrsae OC COO 
4—Waynesboro nutined.. ebvlo Gd o erick Hck © © ew Beis we ee 
5—Industrial Rayon Corp. (vise ase) 6,000,000 
OGRA so Aisne tien Sone Renee OO Oe OO 


Most of the impressive requirements of sulfuric acid, 
caustic soda, and acetic anhydride are purchased in 
the open market. 

Geography has exerted an interesting influence on 
the development of the pulp and paper industry, for 
ten out of the fifteen plants of this group in Virginia 
are located along the James river, from the immense 
Covington mills of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. to the 100-ton kraft mill of the Hummel-Ross 
Corp. at Hopewell. The largest in point of numbers 
of any one type of Virginia chemical industry, these 
plants are well distributed over the basin which 
extends inland to the Alleghanies roughly 50 miles 
wide and 200 miles in length. A profitable by-product 
development of the Hummel-Ross Corp. is the 
turpentine, rosin, and pine oil from the southern pine 
which supplies their pulp needs. One of the latest 
additions to the cellulose industry outside of the 
James basin is the Sylvania Industrial Corp., entering 
production of a cellophane-like paper at Fredericks- 
burg on the Rappahannock. While the preparation 
of this product is understood to involve the manufact- 
ure of cellulose acetate, and thus resembles a rayon 
process, the product has the form and uses of trans- 
parent paper. Lime, salt cake, sulfur, soda ash, and 





TABLE II (1) 
Diversification of Southern Chemical Industries 
otal Five ranking industries, % < Total 











chlorine are all required for pulp and paper, for which 
the needs are met only partially with local resources. 

The third ranking chemical industry is fertilizers, 
exceeded by Maryland, Georgia, and North Carolina. 
Water transportation facilities again accounts for the 
location of many of these plants in James river or 


coast sites. In the immediate vicinity of Hampton 
Roads with its converging world trade routes bringing 
potash, guano, lime, and phosphate rock, are found 
eight important producers. At Richmond 100 miles 
up the river is headquarters of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. operating 22 complete plants and 12 
dry mix plants throughout the south. Virginia plants 
are located at Richmond, Lynchburg, Petersburg, and 
Pinner’s Point. 


Fixed Nitrogen 


If the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation’s new 
Hopewell development be included in the fertilizer 
capacity of Virginia, computing two-thirds of their 
present estimated nitrogen capacity as synthetic 
sodium nitrate at the current market, an annual gross 
of $17,000,000 is indicated on that item alone. The 
balance of the nitrogen leaving Hopewell in the form 
of anhydrous ammonia finds its way as well into the 
fertilizer industry to some extent, both as a source of 
ammonia nitrogen and through the chamber plant 
oxidation units as nitric acid. Situated on two rail- 
roads and an ocean waterway, this nitrogen fixation 
plant, the largest on the western hemisphere, is an 
important asset to fertilizer manufacturers in adjoin- 
ing communities. It has a capacity greater than all 
other U.S. plants combined. 

Cottonseed products and the tanning and tanning 
extract industries each contributed $9,000,000 in 1927 
to chemical products. Of similar magnitude is an 
allied process industry not included in accompanying 
tables, the limestone and cement industry. Many 
lime kilns dot the state. One projected development 
is understood to involve the production of dry ice in 





connection with chemical lime. With the well- 
equipped and modern plants for the manufacture of 
these commodities existing in the state, regular 
growth may be anticipated. The Portsmouth Cotton 
Oil Refining Corp. operating in addition a subsidiary 
for electrolytic process hydrogen with an oxygen by- 
product, is typical of the first group; the John H. 
Heald Co., Lynchburg, making tannin extract and 
a 16-point liner from the spent chips, represents one 
of the second type; while the Lone Star Cement Co. 
at Norfolk is conspicuous among the third named. 


Chemical Products 


The Mathieson Alkali Works are at Saltville, an 
area noted for the largest salt and gypsum deposits 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. Caustic 
soda, soda ash, bicarbonate, and modified sodas are the 
staple products, to which additions may be made in 
the near future. The development of the gypsum 
industry in this area has been governed almost entirely 
by transportation facilities. South of Saltville at 
Plasterco the U.S. Gypsum Co. operates the deepest 
gypsum mine in the country and manufactures a wide 
range of decorative stuccos and finished wall board; 
north of Saltville at the Beaver Products Co. a Cer- 
tainteed subsidiary, has extensive workings. A few 
miles east, at Ivanhoe, the National Carbide Cor- 
poration produces a high grade calcium carbide. 

At Pulaski the General Chemical Co. operates the 
only sulfuric acid plant in the United States obtaining 
its sulphur from pyrrhotite, the ore having an empiri- 
cal formula Fe,;S)2._ It is understood that sixty-eight 
16-foot Herreshoff burners roast this difficult ore for 
a contact process using a platinum asbestos catalyst, 
to yield an estimated 180 tons per day of 66 acid. A 
by-product of this ore is ferrous sulfide, obtained by 
a reducing and sintering process yielding about 800 
tons per year. 

The Phosphate 
Virginia-Carolina 


Products 
interests, is 


Corp., 
the 


subsidiary of 
second largest 








The Viscose Co.’s Roanoke, Va. plant 
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manufacturer in the world of mono-calcium phosphate, 
marketed in the baking powder and three other 


grades. Among associated products are sodium fluo- 
silicate for insecticides and proprietary fluo com- 
pounds for laundry preparations. 

Tobacco By-Products and Chemical Corp., another 
subsidiary of the V-C, having works at Richmond, 
manufactures and markets plant insecticides of vary- 
ing nicotine content. The spent tobacco waste con- 
tains not only useful nitrogen and potash, but also 
possesses properties which give good drilling qualities 
to fertilizers, and is therefore consumed in the neigh- 
boring works of the parent organization. 

At West Norfolk is the Virginia Smelting Co., now 
engaged in the production of a liquid sulfur dioxide, 
with allied chemical products such as zine hydro- 
sulfite. Once a copper smelter turning out matte 
from Virginia ore, sulfur dioxide recovered from stack 
gases led to a unique process for absorbing, purifying 
and compressing this gas, which is now the principal 
product of the company, manufactured in excess of 
five million pounds a year with an average purity of 
99.99. Wide application of this substance exists in 
textiles, refrigeration, and the new Edeleanu process 
for petroleum refining. 

Organic Chemical Products 

The American Cyanamid Co. recently acquired a 
unique Virginia chemical industry at Damascus in the 
Beaver Chemical Corp., manufacturers of sulfur 
colors and alizarines. It is the only manufacturer of 
alizarines in the country and believed to be the only 
dye plant now operating in the south. Close by is the 
Calcium Sulphide Corp. producing from gypsum rock 
a calcium monosulfide used as an orchard fungicide 
to replace lime-sulfur. 

A production of 20 tons per day of cocoa butter at 
the Norfolk plant of the Prosco Oils Corp. is extracted 
with benzol; the solvent is recovered to be re-cycled, 
while the butter is refined to yield a very pure edible 
product, as well as by-product soap stock, cattle feed; 
the extracted waste material returns to the soil as 
fertilizer. Among other similar processes conducted 
by this recent organization is the extraction of rubber 





nuts with benzine to yield, after recovery of the 
TABLE III 
Virginia Chemical Establishments (') 
(not elsewhere classified) 
Group Product No. of Establishments 
Be Acids . ; : ; 8 


Carbonic (1) 
Sulfuric (7 
II. Nitrogen and fixed nitrogen comps. ‘ - : é ‘ ‘ 2 
Ammonia, anhydrous (1) 
Ammonium sulfate (1) 
*Sodium nitrate © 
III. Sodium compounds ‘ ‘ . J * ‘ : ‘ ‘ +2 
*Soda, modified 
Soda ash (2) 
*Sodium bicarb., refd. 
*Sodium hydroxide 
VI. Bleaching compounds (*) 
*Calcium hypochlorite 
; rue calcium hypochlorite 
1X. Chemicals, Miscellaneous é é ‘ 
Calcium carbide (1) 
Ferro-alloys, electro (2) 
Carbon bisulfide (1) 
*Sulphur dichloride (*) 
Sulphur dioxide, liq. (1) 


Total ; A Z 17 


(*) as grouped in Census of Mfrs., 1927, “Chemicals, n.e.c.” 
(*) projected. 
* establishments counted under other products. 
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volatile solvent, an oil used in both the paint and the 
soap trades. 

The high grade coking properties and low sulfur 
content of typical southwestern Virginia coal lends 
its use to industries of which zine and zine oxide, steel, 
carbon dioxide, calcium carbide and phosphorus salts 
are typical products. Closely allied is the projected 
long-distance gas lines (for which franchises are now 
being secured) for the delivery of West Virginia gas 
through 200-mile mains to points in southwest 
Virginia. Lack of by-product ovens in Virginia and 
the opportunity offered by the piping plan for an 
economical gas supply indicate a successful outcome 
to the venture, an enterprise in harmony with the 
modern trends in fuel development. 


Future Developments 


Large gaps exist in Virginia chemical industry 
to-day. The location of the ‘‘missing links’’ in the 
chain demands the immediate interest of chemical 
enterprisers seeking opportunity in less congested 
areas, more centrally located to both northern and 
southern markets. Seemingly conspicuous among 
the openings is that for by-product coke plants, 
especially in the vicinity of Norfolk, Richmond, and 
Roanoke. These in turn would be more readily 
undertaken if the metallurgical industry could be 
encouraged with a better rail schedule. Distribution 
of by-product gas, as highly desirable as it may be, 
‘annot in itself justify the venture without adequate 
outlets for the coke which should exist in numerous 
potential metallurgical enterprises. Within a ten-mile 
radius of Richmond lie millions of tons of bituminous 
coal under a shallow overburden, of a grade probably 
best suited to mine mouth power and by-product 
plants. Ammonia oxidation in sulfuric acid plants 
awaits further development; such fertilizer chamber 
installations as have already been made are working 
successfully. The new, more rugged vanadium oxide 
catalyst may encourage more general use of contact 
plants in the agricultural south, using domestic 
pyrites deposits whose impurities would not now be 
fatal. In the fertilizer field, this would be an opposing 
factor to ammonia oxidation development. Increasing 
production of acetate products suggests the need for 
increased local capacities of acetic anhydride. At 
Kingsport the Tennessee Eastman Corp. is completing 
a plant which will probably supply a portion of the 
local requirements. 

Chemical products, dormant for generations in 
Virginia, have revived to occupy an uncontested 
second place. Developments in the last two years 
indicate that the chemical industry will make a 
serious bid for first place with a $200,000,000 tobacco 
industry to supersede. New capacities, on a large 
scale, for rayon, fixed nitrogen, and certain heavy 
chemicals have entered into production so recently 
that industry in general has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity fully to realize the position now occupied by 
this newest, and oldest, American chemical market. 
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Measure Your Market 


How and Why? 


NDUSTRIAL marketing 
research covers the calcu- 
lation of the potential 

market for a material or com- 
modity by territories, by in- 
dustries, by customers, whether 
sold direct or through branches 
or jobbers. The purpose of ports. 
such research is to furnish the 
sales or branch manager or the 
salesman with an estimate of 
the total available business in 
the territory and the names 
and locatiens of all prospects 
with an annual volume of pur- 
chases sufficiently large to be 
worth the salesman’s time and 
effort. The sales manager is 
aided in fixing and in adjusting 
quotas, the salesman, in know- 
ing which prospects are worth 
his greatest effort. The inves- 
tigation should not be an entirely independent study. 
The research department not only must work closely 
with the sales organization but must rely in large 
part upon the information and experience acquired 
by the selling force. 


Analyzing Actual Sales 


The first step in a marketing research problem is 
the detailed analysis of the actual sales. This will 
indicate the trend of sales in the various branch or 
jobbing areas and in the various industries. A break- 
down of sales by branches, by jobbers, by salesmen, 
by customers will often disclose a weakness in selling 
methods. As between two prospects of equal volume, 
the relative lack of success with one may be the fault 
of the salesman or the superior salesmanship of com- 
petitors. The setting down in a logical manner of 
the causes of success or failure will disclose the good 
and the bad factors in the present selling methods. 

The next step is the analysis of salesmen’s reports 
of calls. If properly prepared, such reports should 
include lost business and the reason, new accounts 
and how obtained, annual volume of total purchases 
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Chemical sales are in most in- 
stances closely controlled by a 
form of marketing research 
carried on through constant 
correlation of salesmen’s re- 
The methods outlined 
here by Walter Emery, Director 
of Commercial Research, 
United States Rubber Co., and 
abstracted from a paper pre- 
sented before the American 
Management Association, fur- 
nish an interesting basis of 
comparison for chemical sales 
executives. 
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and by whom sold, periods 
when orders are placed, who 
recommends the purchase and 
who places the order. If a re- 
port of this nature is prepared 
for every prospect known to 
the salesman, the branch man- 
ager then check the list 
with a trade directory to see if 


the salesman 


can 


knows his terri- 
tory. Furthermore, in case of 
transfer of a salesman or a divi- 
sicn of a sales territory, the 
manager valuable 


information for in- 


sales has 
written 
structing a new salesman. 

In case the 
the manager have no 
information as to the potential 
purchases of a prospect, it is 
frequently possible to make an 
estimate from published infor- 
Trade directories usually give some measure 
of the relative size of the companies listed 
output, number of 


salesman and 


sales 


mation. 


capacity, 
machines, etc. Using known 
purchases of 100 per cent accounts as a basis, ratios 
are calculated which can be used to estimate the 


annual volume of non-customers. 


Calculating Potential Sales Volume 


The same method can be used for calculating the 
potential volume of a territory or of an industry. 
The census reports give labor force, horsepower, 
value of production, ete. which may be used in con- 
nection with similar data from 100 per cent accounts. 
A calculation of this kind will also serve to test the 
accuracy of the consolidated estimates of all sales- 
men in a particular area. When the industry being 
studied has a trade association or institute, the 
reports of production, shipments, stocks, unfilled 
orders, etc. will serve to measure the trend and per- 
haps fix the potential for certain industrial goods 
required by that industry. In the absence of any 
direct means of measuring the market in a trading 
area, it is sometimes possible to secure the informa- 
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tion 


from non-competing companies long active 
in the particular area. A similar method may be 
followed as to an industry. In addition, a study of 
the market for other commodities which are used by 
that industry will often develop a workable measure 
for the particular commodity or material which is the 
subject of the investigation. 





Japanese Fertilizer Producers 
Ask Government Protection 


World overproduction of ammonium sulfate has left the 
Japanese market for artificial fertilizers in the doldrums. During 
1929 and the first two months of 1930, the price crumbled from 
133 yen a ton to 98.50 yen, with British and German producers 
cutting quotations against each other and against the domestic 
makers. Prices now are profitless for the Japanese and the lead- 
ing companies in the field are making urgent demands for protec- 
tion, according to the ‘Wall St. Journal.’”’ The Germans, they 
say, are selling eight yen a ton below home prices and the British 
also are guilty of technical dumping. 

Since the ammonium sulfate industry is of the keenest interest 
to the government, due to its military value, protection is not 
unlikely. The Showa Fertilizer Co. recently was granted a 
remission of taxes and the announcement which accompanied 
the grant indicated that other companies in the same line had 
only to ask to be given like favors. 

Proponents of tariff protection of the Japanese industry present 
the argument that the Empire will be self-sufficient in three more 
years. Output in 1925 was but 160,000 tons. In 1928 it mounted 
to 222.584 tons and in 1929 it was 250,400 tons. With the huge 
Korean plant of the Chosen Artificial Fertilizer Co. soon to be 
completed, there are grounds for estimates that 1930 Empire 
production will come close to 400,000 tons. 

Opposed to these facts is the fact that Japan, so far, cannot 
make ammonium sulfate so cheaply as Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States. Since the authorities are not anxious to 
give farmers further cause for complaint, this is apt to influence 
their decision on protection. 

A tentative draft of a bill has been prepared by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry. It is designed to increase the con- 
sumption of fertilizer by the formation of a government distri- 
buting agency which will sell cheaply to farmers through the 
stores now operated by the various agricultural co-operative 
societies. There would be some kind of link between these stores 
and the government’s scheme for making loans at low rates of 
interest, so that farmers might buy fertilizers on the instalment 
plan. 

This plan is not wholly satisfactory to the ammonium sulfate 
trade. In the first place, it promises embarrassments to both 
makers and wholesalers. The latter, as a counter suggestion, are 
asking the government to give them the benefit of cheap loans 
and to remit taxes. 

Japanese production and imports of ammonium sulfate have 
been as follows for the past three years (in tons): 














1929 1928 1927 

I ooo oi ab nese inacs se aetals y's 110,000 101,123 80,899 
NS GEE POOL PU Oe Pee 60,000 59,925 56,180 
Japan artificial fertilizer.................. 30,000 _ SO ee 
RI 5. 25.0% (519 euksdcelace-aie ess a 7,800 7,865 6,742 
eS ES SS as a ee 10,000 10,412 10,112 
SO PE cs as caasacae aden ca 4,000 4,045 4,112 

OO VER eee pen eee in We erane cen 221,800 183,381 158,045 
PI oor Cc baois ohicls AvateRin ee S518 om 8,600 39,204 29,127 

Pe eee rie otes 250,400 222,585 187,172 
WOM CAPONS REOOIN. 5 56. kc icc eee as 137,170 96,660 59,740 
SS re rene 179,990 147,060 134,620 
PN MEME UNS 5 nig 4 pew Aas woos wiaye ae eee 52,960 28,020 40,180 
RR Rees Gs ce re ty re ae eee 5,280 8,810 11,960 

NE NMINID oo Se wk nk Deciaws aclawink 375,400 280,550 246,500 

PN. gas 0.0 Saws daw Sewn dee 625,800 503,135 433,672 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 

















Merck’s Index, published by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
600 pages, $5.00. Discount of 50 per cent to members and 
those affiliated with the chemical, pharmaceutical, medical, 
and allied professions. 

A new edition of this very useful compendium of information 
on chemicals and drugs of all kinds. 


Materials Handling Equipment, by Edward J. Tournier, 
published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 371 
pages, $3.00 
Descriptions of the varied types of equipment used in the 

handling of a great many different products. 


The Public Control of Business, by Dexter Merriam Keezer 
and Stacy May, $3.00, 267 pages, published by Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. 

A study of anti-trust law enforcement, public regulation, and 
government participation in business. 


The New World of Physical Discovery, by Floyd Lavern 
Darrow, 371 pages, $3.50, published by Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
New York. 

Monthly selection of the Scientific Book Club, being a popular 
treatment of present day conditions in the field of physics. 


An Hour of Physics, by E. N. da C. Andrade, 160 pages, $1.00, 
published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
A popular presentation of the properties of matter, of value 
even to the trained physicist because of its brief, accurate and 
pictorial presentation. 


The Law of Chemical Patents, by Edward Thomas, 420 pages, 
$6.00, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., N. Y. 
This book defines the law relating to chemical patents, shows 
what is and what is not patentable, and tells both chemist and 
attorney how to realize on chemical inventions. 


Fundamentals in Physics and in Chemistry, by Lucien V. 
Alexis, $4.80, 336 pages, published by Author, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

A high school principal seeks to establish scientifically the 
causes of all terrestrial phenomena in chemistry and physics. 


Latex, by Ernst A. Hauser, 201 pages, $4.00, published by The 
Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., N. Y. 
An authoritative description of the occurrence, collection, prop- 
erties, and technical applications of latex. 


Executives’ Business Law, by Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., $6.00, 
780 pages, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., N. Y. 
This book affords a summarized legal knowledge that is essen- 

tial to every one, in an easily assimilated form. 


Foundations of The Universe, by M. Luckiesh, $3.00, 245 
pages, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., N. Y. 
An entirely popular treatment of physical science, the basis of 
all the sciences. 


Romance of the Machine, by Michael Pupin, $1.00, 111 pages, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Professor Pupin defending the spirit of technical science. 
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Packaged 


Chemicals 


Pro and Con 


Will the assembling and packing of many chemicals for sale 
to small consumers be taken over by the chemical producer 


to the elimination of the ‘package manufacturer’? 


Our 


editorial question struck some responsive notes of thought- 
provoking comment which we reprint in this article. 


CHARLES C. BAIRD 


For many years manufacturers, especially in our 
line, have been wholly dependent on jobbers or dis- 
tributors for an outlet for their product, conscientious- 
ly turning down all opportunities to bid for business 
where it would at all be considered consumer business. 

In a great many cases recently the jobber or dis- 
tributor, due to competi- 
tion, has been able to get 
the manufacturer to cut 
prices to where there is no 
profit in supplying them, 
and requiring that he be 
ready to ship material to 
them promptly upon _ re- 
ceipt of their orders. Thus, 
it sometimes happens that 
a manufacturer has _ his 
goods made up and his 
money put into them 
months in advance of the 
time they are required; in 
other words, the manufac- 
turer for years has been holding the bag for the jobber 
or distributor, and he in turn has very seldom made or 
had to make any concession in price to the consumer. 
I believe a great many people will bear me out in this 
contention. 

If the jobber loses out, he has himself to blame. 
The manufacturer has his plant, a very large outlay 
sometimes, and he has to keep his corps of workers 
together, and it is a foregone conclusion that if condi- 
tions continue as they are, that it will be necessary 
for the manufacturer to go out and deal directly with 
the actual consumers of his goods, in any sized 
packages. 





C. C. Batrd, 
President, Baird & McGuire, Inc. 
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EDWARD J. BARBER 


I carefully read the editorial on Packaged Chem- 
icals in your February issue and my comment would 
be that the trend which you are predicting for the 
future is to no small extent an already accomplished 
fact. 

It requires no special imagination on my part to 
picture John Boyer or 
Johnny Chew lending the 
weight of their salesman- 
ship toward the securing of 
important contracts on 
packaged chemicals from 
Macy’s or Woolworth’s. 

As far back as five or six 
years ago, I was spending 
numerous hours in the buy- 
ing office of those two com- 
panies, although I am frank 
to state that I did not find 
them manned by Vassar 
graduates nor furnished in 
plush and purple. 

As one example of the trend toward manufacturer- 
to-consumer marketing of packaged chemicals, naph- 
thalene which was formerly sold by the manufacturer 
to wholesale druggists in carload lots of barrels, is now 
put up in consumer size packages and is sold direct to 
the department and chain stores. 

To me it seems not only possible but inevitable that 
the next few years will bring about an increasing shift 
to packaged chemicals, and with it, an increasing 
interest on the part of the chemical manufacturer in 
the problems of merchandising to the consumer. 


E. J. Barber, 
Division Sales Manager, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 
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EDMUND BILLINGS 


The idea of direct sale of packaged chemicals from 
chemical manufacturer to general consumer seems 
fine to me. If there were such a market for carbon 
black I would be going after it. The only thing that 
has ever suggested itself is a possible face powder in 
Harlem and Africa, but the dignity of this company 
and the technical difficulties of the market have 
always held us back. 

Speaking seriously, it seems to me that there is a 
really big market for chemical manufacturers in the 
sale of chemicals used steadily in every household, 
especially those items such as cleaning fluids, carbon 
tetrachloride for extinguishers, which are commonly 
bought from drug stores. The soap companies do a 
wonderful job at selling soap chips something like ten 
times the per pound cost of bar soap. 

We have investigated the possible market for carbon 
black in one-pound packages for sale to the con- 
tracting and mortar color trade for manufacture of 
gray and black shades of mortar in concrete, but the 
demand available is so small that it wouldn’t pay for 
the necessary investment in packaging machinery. 

In general the industrial consumer is too keen a 
buyer to pay very much extra for a package. The 
success of package sales would seem to lie in the 
personal and household consumer; in other words, the 
great American public. 


JOHN W. BOYER 


For reasons which are not entirely clear to me, I 
know of no case where the retail packaging of chem- 
icals has been vigorously and profitably directed by 
a corporation whose principle activity is the manu- 
facture and distribution of larger quantities through 
the corresponding channels of trade. 

4 As far as analysis of 
these reasons has gone, I 
have been interested in the 
theory that no executives 
interested primarily in the 
latter field can persuade 
themselves that an invest- 
ment in such intangibles 
as goodwill from adver- 
tising or from established 
retail brands or labels, is a 
solid capital structure. To 
them investment for profit 
means land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, and processes — 
more goods at a lower cost 
or new products of greater competitive value. This 
natural specialization both makes them reluctant to 
initiate and continue the expensive program required 
for retail merchandising and also makes their manage- 
ment of sucha plan,should they be persuaded to begin 
it, uncertain at critical points in its progress. 
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John W. Boyer, 
Vice-president, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 
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Many of us become interested from time to time in 
reviewing the price which we secure for tank cars or 
carloads of this or that chemical as compared with the 
price which the consumer pays for it in slightly 
different form or slightly different package, but it 
takes very little experimentation to see that wide 
margins disappear with the addition of the cost of 
advertising and distribution. 

In other words I am, up to date, inclined to feel 
that this field of distribution, at least in chemicals, 
is another illustration that this is the day of the 
SPECIALIST. 


HERMAN SEYDEL 


As far as I can see nothing but good can come of 
calling a spade by its real name. Years ago someone 
sought notoriety and self-aggrandisement by de- 
claiming against benzoates. A great hullabaloo was 
produced and finally the Remsen Board put its most 
favorable O. K. on benzoate, not only as a preserva- 
tive of foods, but also as a 
medicinal agent, and every 
household of intelligence 
now approves of the label 
“1/10 of 1% Benzoate of 
Soda.” 

I am indeed very much 
in favor of the chemical 
manufacturer doing his 
own selling, and this is as 
true of Standard’s gasoline, 
as it is of Carbide and 
Carbon’s ‘‘Prestone.” I, 
of course, appreciate that 
a good many middle-men 
will suffer, but looking back 
over thirty years of sales effort as a manufacturer, I 
think it high time that the manufacturer began to 
take to himself the profits that rightfully belong to 
him. I do not have any fear of anything very serious 
happening to John Boyer or our own ‘Benzoate”’ 
Smith selling chemicals to a “young lady from 
Vassar’ for who, better than they, can tell their 
public the advantages of their own production. That 
some of us will fail in retail marketing is undoubtedly 
true, but that will be due more to a lack of ability to 
carry on, than to any fundamental defect in this new 
method of marketing. 

And after all, is it very new, or are we only applying 
new colors to a very old picture ? 





Herman Seydel, 
President, Seydel Chemical Co. 





Italian production and consumption of acetic acid during the 
first nine months of 1929, compares with that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1928, as follows: Production, 1928—13,441 quintals; 
1929—15,827 quintals. Consumption, 1928—13,714 quintals; 
1929—14,850 quintals. Consumption figures are those of the 
fiscal authorities and represent acetic acid withdrawn from ware- 
house during the period under consideration. 
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OMESTIC phe- 
ID nol produc- 

tion set a new 
peacetime record 
during 1929 when it 
reached an estimated 
total of about 18,000, 
000 pounds, which 
compares with 9,607, 
000 pounds in 1928, 
8,041,000 pounds in 1927, 8,691,000 pounds in 1926, 
and 14,734,000 pounds, the previous record, in 1925. 
Imports also largely increased in volume during the 
past year, totaling 433,000 pounds, as compared with 
1,033 pounds in 1928, 62,255 pounds in 1927, and 
297,632 pounds in 1926. 

As the major outlet for phenol is in the manufacture 
of synthetic phenolic resins, the tremendously in- 
creasing output may be attributed directly to the 
growth of the plastics industry and those industries 
upon which the latter in turn depends. 


Expanding Phenol Production 


During the past year, and continuing into 1930, 
conditions in the plastic industry have been marked 
by ever increasing expansion of operating facilities. 
Production of phenolic resins during 1929 has been 
estimated at about 33,000,000 pounds, comparable 
with slightly more than 20,000,000 pounds in the 
previous year. On the other hand, although electrical 
insulation has been the major use, indications seem 
to point toward a future field in the development of 
resins for molded furniture, interior trim, building 
vehicle bodies, hardware, machinery, and similar 
products. 

Phenol is now produced by two synthetic processes 
and from coal tar. The older synthetic method de- 
pends upon sulfonation of benzene with concentrated 
sulfuric acid to benzene sulfonic acid and subsequent 
fusion with caustic under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. A development of the past few years, however, 
has resulted in phenol manufacture from chloroben- 
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zene and sodium hy- 
droxide, in a process 
which has apparently 
greatly increased effi- 
ciency and reduced 
cost. 

Before 1914, when 
the chief uses for phe- 
nol were as an anti- 
septic and disinfectant 
and as an intermediate for the production of dyes 
and pharmaceuticals, its yearly production was 
at the rate of about 1,000,000 pounds, obtained 
almost wholly from coal tar distillates. During 
the war, however, demands for this 
product for picric acid production resulted in 
outputs of 64,000,000 pounds in 1917 and 107,000,000 
pounds in 1918. The close of the war left producers 
with stocks on hand of about 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 
pounds, estimated to be sufficient to satisfy normal 
demands for several years. Such was not the case 
however, as the growth of the infant radio industry, 
and the consequent call for large amounts of phenol 
plastics for use in electrical insulation, rapidly con- 
sumed existing stocks and resulted in a period of 
almost critical shortage. 


extreme 


Synthetic Production Resumed 


In 1923, when natural phenol supplied all domestic 
demands, four new companies entered the field to 
resume production from benzene and sulfuric acid, 
and the increased output noted in 1924 and 1925 is 
due largely to the presence of the synthetic product. 
During the latter year about one-fourth of domestic 
consumption requirements were filled by the natural 
product. 

Production of natural phenol is determined not 
only by the price and demand for phenol, but also 
by the cost of fuel, for when coal is scarce and its 
price is high, coal tar is burned. From 1920 to 1926 
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about 50 per cent of the crude tar produced in the 
United States was used for this purpose. Further- 
more, natural phenol separation is limited by the 
consuming outlets for other coal tar substances. 
)xtraction of phenol from the tar at coke oven plants, 
where the residual oils could be used for fuel, would 
be a profitable method of operation provided phenol 
prices warranted new plant investments. 


Phenol Prices 


Prices for phenol have varied considerably. Pre- 
war prices from 6 to 15 cents a pound gave way toa 
price of $1.40 during 1916, but after the armistice 
there was a decline from 45 cents to 5 cents, with a 
later rise to 15 cents. When excess stocks had been 
absorbed, large demand coupled with shortage of 
supply boosted prices to 50 cents in 1923, but the 
entrance of new productive forces into the field caused 
a rather steady decline to 23 cents, which price was 
maintained fairly well for about a year and a half. 
The appearance of the new synthetic production from 
chlorobenzene during 1926 brought about price re- 
ductions to 17 cents and variations since have been 
within a four cent range. 

Obviously the future for phenol is closely linked 
with plastics manufacture. This industry will un- 
doubtedly increase, but not necessarily wholly within 
the phenolic resin group. The phenol-furfural type 
is enjoying an increased vogue, but so, if to a lesser 
extent, are the glycerine-phthalic plastics, and pos- 
sibly the cresol-formaldehyde group. Vinyl, as well 
as glycerine-phthalic anhydride resins are looking 
toward greatly increased utilization as coating sub- 
stances, a field in which phenolic resins have so far 
apparently been thought unsatisfactory. But these 
factors should not result in a very serious slowing of 
the steady forward movement for phenol in the syn- 
thetic materials field, where new applications come 
quite fast enough to absorb new, competitive plastics. 
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Fertilizer Imports Increase 


Exports of fertilizer materials from the United States during 
1929 amounting to 1,535,000 long tons ($20,444,000) were more 
than one-fourth greater than the 1928 tonnage and only 4,000 
tons less than in 1913, the peak year for export tonnage. 

The more outstanding features of the trade were the sharp 
advances noted in the sales of nitrogenous materials, land- 
pebble phosphate and prepared fertilizer mixtures and the 
marked falling off in shipments of high grade phosphate rock. 

The following table shows the trend of export trade in fertilizer 
materials during the past three years: 





Long Tons 

Commodity 1927 1928 1929 
Ma OE 5s 55k 5 on ok 6 os 400 os ws 138,692 93,015 145,189 
Other nitrogenous materials.............. 8,951 aie 24,358 
High grade phosphate rock............... 128,774 89,702 67,474 
Land pebble rot other phosph’s rock...... 789,437 809,062 1,075,272 
INTENT vec 36 o o-4i0-& bso Ware ace ideie 107,507 88,613 85,118 
Mixed and other fertilizers............... 97,682 130,674 137,211 

PEMUM edie utes vero ataa ates ietera ae ee 1,271,043 1,218,838 1,534,622 


The United States is a net importer of nitrogen, the exports in 
the form of ammonium sulfate representing that portion of the 
by-product yield in excess of the estimated domestic require- 
ments. Every effort is made to sell as much ammonium sulfate 
as possible in the domestic market before disposing of the surplus 
abroad. Exports, consequently, fluctuate considerably from 
year to year in accordance with the production of fertilizers for 
domestic consumption. 

During 1929 shipments of ammonium sulfate from the United 
States amounted to 145,189 tons, as compared with 93,015 for 
the previous year—a gain of 56 per cent. This figure was only 
36,000 tons, or 20 per cent, below that for 1926, the banner year 
for foreign sales of this product. 

Over 95 per cent of the export of ammonium sulfate was 
destined for four countries. Japan was the principal buyer, tak- 
ing 60,000 tons, or 41 per cent of the total The Netherlands, 
East Indies ranked second, taking 37,000 tons, while 30,000 tons 
were shipped to the Philippines. Exports to Cuba rose to 
10,000 tons, more than twice the 1928 figure, but 50 per cent less 
than that for 1927. 

Shipments of other nitrogenous materials reached 24,000 tons 
and were nearly twice the figure of any previous year. Exports 
to Canada, Germany, the Philippines and Japan doubled, the 
total sales to these four countries aggregating nearly four-fifths 
of the entire foreign sales. Purchases by Mexico, Cuba and the 
Netherlands, East Indies, which increased materially, also are 
worthy of mention. 
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The Increasing Production of 
High-Test Fertilizers Brings 


Phosphoric Acid 


A New Chemical Task as the 
Binder of Synthetic Ammonia 


By W. C. Weber 


Chemical Engineer, The Dorr Co. 


N EvrorE a movement is afoot which bids fair 
| to effect complete readjustment and reorganiza- 
tion of the manufacture of fertilizers. 

While Germany has taken the lead and to-day 
undoubtedly occupies the foremost position, still this 
movement has spread rapidly across the entire in- 
dustrial area of Europe and has resulted in marked 
advances in England, France, Belgium and Italy. 
The best minds in the chemical industries of these 
countries are concerned to-day with the manufacture 
of the so-called concentrated fertilizers, and enormous 
sums of money are being expended on research to the 
end that almost chemically pure plant foods may be 
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prepared which can be blended in such proportions 
as are needed by the particular soil under cultivation. 

The essential ingredients of these new fertilizers 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash; the per- 
centages of which can be adjusted at will to meet any 
conceivable number of variations in soil requirements. 
Advances in the technique of synthetic ammonia 
production have gone hand in hand with advances 
in the preparation of phosphoric acid, all of which 
has had the cumulative effect of placing in the hand 
of the chemical engineer the responsibility for supply- 
ing the fertilizer industry with the new materials 
which are so rapidly gaining favor. 
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The entrance of the European chemical organiza- 
tions into the field of fertilizer manufacture on a 


gigantic scale is a logical development. The farmers 
of Europe have for generations been conversant with 
the best principles of soil fertilization and intensive 
cultivation of small areas. This has been the natural 
outcome of a situation in which virgin land is practi- 
cally non-existent and the population per acre of 
cultivated soil is much greater than in the Western 
Hemisphere. The raw materials of fertilizer manu- 
facture are at hand. While a good portion of the 
phosphate rock used comes from Florida, rock is 
available in Tunis, Algiers and Morocco, which is 
rich enough in P.O, to be treated without concentra- 
tion or washing. Potash in a very pure available form 
and in almost inexhaustible quantities is mined in 
Germany and France. The manufacture of synthetic 
ammonia has to a large extent relieved Europe of 
dependence on natural nitrates and made available 
large amounts at a reasonable price. 

The United States is watching these European 
developments, and with the rapid developments in 
ammonia fixation that are taking place, it seems 
conceivable that the American chemical industry 
may exert a profound influence on the fertilizer situa- 
tion here, an influence, perhaps, no less significant 
than in Germany, Great Britain, France, Belgium 
and Italy. 


Phosphate Rock and the New Technique 


Phosphate rock in powdered form is in itself a fer- 
tilizer of a certain degree of importance; treated with 
sulfuric acid in order to make more available the 
P,O;, it becomes the superphosphate of commerce 
(16-20% P.O;) the backbone of our fertilizer industry; 
treated with phosphoric acid it is double or triple 
superphosphate, a fertilizer containing 45% to 50% 
available P,O;. With the introduction of concen- 
trated mixed fertilizers, phosphate rock has main- 
tained its key position in the fertilizer industry be- 
cause P.O; is equally as important a constituent as 
nitrogen and potash in these blended plant foods and 
furthermore because when converted to phosphoric 
acid it is suited as an absorber of ammonia in gaseous 
form. Among the better known concentrated fer- 
tilizers of this latter type are mono-ammonium phos- 
phate (NH,H»PO,); di-ammonium phosphate (NH,)- 
2HPO,); nitro-phos, a mixture of ammonium nitrate 
(NH,NO3) with either mono- or di-ammonium phos- 
phate; nitrophoska, a mixture of either mono- or 
di-ammonium phosphate with ammonium nitrate 
and potassium chloride, and ammophos, a mixture of 
ammonium sulfate (NH4). SO, with either mono- or 
di-ammonium phosphate. Calcium nitrate, urea, 
ammonium nitrate, synthetic sodium nitrate, potas- 
sium nitrate, potassium chloride, potassium sulfate 
and ammonium sulfate are concentrated fertilizers 
into the manufacture of which phosphoric acid does 
not enter, but in many cases their deficiency in the 
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phosphate radical is made up later by their mixture 
with other fertilizers containing POs. 

The United States is supplied with unlimited fields 
of phosphate rock and an ample production of sul- 
furic acid from virtually inexhaustible deposits of 
native sulfur. Although phosphate rock does not 
occur naturally as pure as some of the African prod- 
ucts, nevertheless reasonably efficient and inexpensive 
methods have been. developed for concentrating 
American phosphate rock to a commercial P,O; con- 
tent. Located in the southern states, the working 
of these deposits is a year round operation which can 
be entrusted to cheap, unskilled labor. With the 
availability of cheap sulfuric acid, the great majority 
of plants in the United States manufacture phosphoric 
acid by the digestion of washed phosphate rock with 
sulfuric acid, although a small quantity is made by 
the volatilization process by the direct treatment of 
the rock in an electric or blast funrace. 


American Soil Under-fertilized 


Impressive developments in our agricultural chemi- 
cal industry are at hand in which many predict that 
mixed-concentrated fertilizers almost complete plant 
foods, may displace the older fertilizers which, except 








Washing phosphate rock at a plant in Tennessee 


in zones close to point of manufacture, are too bulky 
to compete effectively with the compact synthesized 
materials. It is said that the nitrogen loss of the 
American soil is 3,000,000 tons per year and that to 
replace this loss the annual fertilizer application would 
have to be increased from its present value of 6,500,000 
tons, 3% nitrogen content, to 100,000,000 or about 
16 fold. The logic of this would appear to be borne 
out by data recently published by H. R. Bates of the 
International Agricultural Chemical Co. to the effect 
that Holland and Germany use on the average of 
530 to 337 lbs of fertilizer per acre respectively, while 
the average American application is only 35 lbs. per 
acre. A review of German yields of rye, potatoes, 
oats, wheat, etc. shows that intensive fertilization of 
worn-out foreign soil is yielding from one and a half 
to twice the crop per acre as American soil, much of 
which may be classed as virgin soil by comparison. 
By-product sulfate of ammonia production has in- 
creased from about 200,000 tons in.1913 to more than 
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700,000 tons in 1927, due entirely to the rapidity with 
which by-product coke ovens have replaced bee-hive 
ovens, in which to-day not more than 10% of the coke 
tonnage is produced. Sulfate of ammonia production 
must therefore, follow the coke requirements of the 
iron and steel industry and is accordingly too in- 
flexible for the increasing requirements of agriculture. 
Synthetic ammonia alone is capable of indefinite 
expansion and is the corner-stone of the new chemical 
fertilizer industry. From 1913 to 1927 the synthetic 
ammonia production of the world has increased ten 
fold, the greatest increase having taken place within 
the last two or three years. 


Advances in Phosphoric Acid 


Phosphate rock, which from the earliest days has 
born the same relationship to the fertilizer industry 
as sulfur to the chemical industry, promises, in modi- 
fied form, to be the ideal carrier of our increased 
synthetic ammonia tonnage. The manufacture of 
phosphoric acid for the absorption of ammonia is 
therefore a very definite and important part of the 
new synthetic fertilizer industry. Fortunately im- 
provements in the manufacture of phosphoric acid 
have kept pace with improvements in ammonia 





Interior of a counter current decantation plant 
producing phosphoric acid 


synthesis and modern phosphoric acid plants compare 
favorably with the best ammonia plants in point of 
continuity of operation, overall extraction and re- 
covery, and conservation of labor and power. Fur- 
thermore, it produces as a by-product a finely divided 
precipitate of calcium sulfate which when processed 
with carbon dioxide and ammonia is probably the 
cheapest method of producing ammonium sulfate, 
thus using the sulfate radical twice, first for the 
decomposition of the phosphate rock and secondly 
for binding additional ammonia. 

Of the phosphoric acid manufactured to-day in the 
United States by the acid digestion of phosphate 
rock, the great preponderance of plants employ a 
continuous process which is superior to the inter- 
mittent process of former years, to the extent of a very 
material reduction in the cost per unit P,O;. The 
principles of continuous digestion, decantation and 
counter current washing on which this process de- 
pends, are reliable ones adopted previously with suc- 
cess for the extraction of gold and silver by cyanida- 
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tion, the manufacture of caustic soda, aluminum 
sulfate, barium chemicals, etc. to mention only a few 
of the better-known applications. A brief discussion 
of the modern phosphoric acid plant should accord- 
ingly be of interest in view of the important role 
which this material is bound to play in our growing 
chemical fertilizer industry. 

A diagrammatic representation of the flow-sheet 
of a modern phosphoric acid plant is presented here- 
with. The reaction involved is well known and 
represented by the simple formula 
Cag (PO4)2 + 3H,SO, + 2H,O = 
S0,.2H,0. 

The preparation of the acid may be subdivided into 
the following unit operations: 1. Grinding of phos- 
phate rock; 2. Digestion of rock with sulfuric acid; 
3. Decantation of phosphoric acid; 
precipitate free from acid. 

If the washed gypsum precipitate is to be utilized 
subsequently for the production of ammonium sulfate 
or for the manufacture of plaster or building blocks 
a fifth unit operation, vacuum filtration, may be added. 


2H;PO, + 3Ca- 


4. Washing 


Grinding Phosphate Rock 


Domestic phosphate rock is chiefly mined and con- 
centrated in Florida and Tennessee and the grades 
usually employed for phosphoric acid manufacture 
range from 68 per cent to 70 per cent B. P. L. (bone 
phosphate of lime) equivalent to a P.O; content of 
32 per cent. With Florida pebble rock, no particle 
is coarser than 58” and no preliminary crushing is 
required, while with lump rock it is desirable to crush 
to 44" to %”" before final reduction to 80-90 mesh. 

Wet grinding in acid resisting tube mills in open or 
closed circuit with acid resisting classifiers is a recent 
development that has proved most successful at 
several large plants constructed recently. Wet 
grinding in phosphoric acid solution is practically 
always more economical than dry grinding and 
coincides closely with grinding methods in metallurgy 
where wet grinding has reached its highest develop- 
ment and has largely displaced dry grinding. In 
addition to the direct operating savings mentioned 
above in grinding phosphate rock, wet grinding 
eliminates the dust loss which in some plants amounts 
to 3 per cent and mixes the rock, weak solution and 
acid in a manner which is conducive to the formation 
of calcium sulfate crystals which settle rapidly and 
may readily be washed free from entrained solution. 

The pebble rock or crushed lump rock and phos- 
phoric acid are fed continuously into the feed scoop 
of the mill by an accurate mechanical feeder. The 
tube mill shell is lined with rubber to protect it from 
acid. Over the rubber lining there is laid first a layer 
of wood strips and second a lining of silex blocks, 
keyed in place and set in an acid resisting cement. 
The silex lining resists the abrasion of the rock and 
flint grinding media while the intermediate wood 
strips protect the rubber lining from irregularities 
in the silex. 
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The rock slurry issuing from the discharge bell 
flows into a classifier where, with the assistance of 
weak phosphoric acid wash solution, a separation at 


about 80 mesh is made. The minus 80 mesh rock 
overflows with the bulk of the solution into the first 
of several digestion agitators while the oversize is 
discharged by the reciprocating rakes and recharged 
into the feed scoop of the mill for further grinding. 
The classifier is constructed throughout of materials 
resistant to phosphoric acid. 


Digestion of Phosphate Rock 


Digestion is carried out in a series of acid resisting 
agitators arranged on slightly different elevations to 
permit gravity flow of the slurry through them and 
continuous operation. The total effective volume of 
the tanks provides the required period of agitation 
while the use of three or more agitators minimizes 
short circuiting or the escape of any portion of the 
charge in less than the required period of treatment. 

The feed to the first agitator consists of mono- 
and di-calecium phosphate, pulverized phosphate 
rock and weak phosphoric acid, the overflow from 
the classifier. Sulfuric acid, generally 53° or 60° Be 
is added to this slurry continuously by an accurate 
feeder, the amount added being that required to com- 
plete the reaction and extract the available P.O. 
Proper conditions of temperature and concentration 
are maintained to facilitate digestion and the forma- 
tion of calcium sulfate crystals of correct physical 
characteristics. Agitation is provided in the hori- 
zontal plane by revolving arms, close to the tank 
bottom, and provided with plow blades to sweep any 
segregating material to the center. The material is 
rapidly circulated in the vertical plane by a central 
air lift column which also functions as the agitator 
shaft. Segregating material is swept under the intake 
of this column by the plow blades, elevated to the 
surface by the air lift and returned to circulation 
until decomposed into phosphoric acid and finely 
divided gypsum powder. 


Decantation of Phosphoric Acid 


The slurry leaving the last agitator consists of 
crystals of calcium sulfate and the inert constituent 
of the original rock, suspended in a solution of phos- 
phoric acid. The acid may be 30° Be if desired in 
which case the ratio of acid to suspended solids will 
be in the neighborhood of 114-2 to 1. With the proper 
control of digestion, temperature and the manner of 
adding sulfuric acid and weak liquor, the crystals of 
calcium sulfate can be obtained of mono-clinic, 
diamond shaped structure, easily settled, pumped 
and washed. The importance of careful control of the 
digestion step cannot be stressed too greatly in view 
of its influence on the efficiency of the subsequent 
separation of acid and solids. 

This separation takes place in the first of a series of 
several acid resisting thickeners arranged in series 
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for counter current washing. The overflow from this 
first thickener is a clear and hot phosphoric acid, 
ready for treating phosphate rock for the production 
of double superphosphate, CaH, (PO4)2—(50%P2Os), 
or as a carrier of synthetic ammonia to form mono- 
ammonium phosphate, NH,H,PO,—(62% P,.0;-12% 
N), di-ammonium phosphate (NH4)2 HPO.—(54% 
P,0;21%N) and the other mixed ammoniated fer- 
tilizers. 

The calcium sulfate settled in the primary thickener 
is washed in the remaining thickeners to free it from 
entrained acid. The treatment is a counter current 
one in which the precipitate is pumped successively 
from one thickener to another toward the discharge 
end of the plant, being repulped between thickeners 
with weak solution cascading from one thickener to 
another in the opposite direction. The thickening 
operation following each repulping yields a clear 
solution for washing purposes in a preceding stage of 
the treatment and a dense sludge which is washed 
further with a weaker wash solution in a succeeding 
treatment stage. 

The continuous counter current flow of solution 
and solids results in a most efficient displacement and 
recovery of acid. The solids, while being pumped 
toward the discharge end of the plant, are successively 
repulped with and settled from weaker and weaker 
wash solutions and finally water, being in this manner 
progressively impoverished in dissolved values. In 
a similar manner the wash water, added in a con- 
tinuous stream of regulated volume, overflows from 
one thickener to another and comes in contact with 
sludges containing progressively greater amounts of 
dissolved values. The wash water enriched thus in 
phosphoric acid, finally overflows from thickener 
number two at a strength corresponding to 17-18° Be 
and enters the digestion stage as weak diluting liquor. 
Obviously the desired strength of the finished phos- 
phoric acid determines the amount of weak liquor 
which may be returned to the digestion step, which 
in turn determines the volume of wash water which 
may be used in the last thickener. 


Operating and Cost Data 


Phosphoric acid plants of the continuous type 
herein described require not more than two men per 
shift, one in charge of the grinding and digestion and 
routine chemical control, while the other looks after 
operations. Extractions of P.O, in the digestion 
step, amounting to about 96-97% combined with a 
washing efficiency in the counter current decantation 
step, amounting to 99%, give overall recoveries of 
P.O; of about 95-96% in the form of a clear 30° Be 
phosphoric acid containing 22% POs. Unit pro- 
duction costs (including interest and amortization of 
equipment and buildings, rock delivered at $5.50 per 
long ton, 60° Be sulfuric acid at $8 per ton delivered, 
steam at 40c per 1,000 lbs., power at $1.05 per KW 
hr. and labor at $0.45 per hour) are from $0.47 to 
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Diagrammatic flow sheet of counter current decantation plant 


$0.55 per unit PO; as 22 per cent P.O; solution, the 
higher unit cost for the smaller plants and vice versa. 

Quite recently, Frans G. Liljenroth, a prominent 
Swedish engineer, recognizing the dominant place 
that phosphoric acid is now assuming in the fertilizer 
and fixed nitrogen fields, developed an interesting 
series of processes for utilizing phosphoric acid to bind 
fixed nitrogen. Kunstdunger Patent Ververtungs 
A. G. of Switzerland, was formed in 1928 as a patent 
holding corporation and will continue research work 
in connection with nitrogen binding and the pro- 
duction of concentrated synthetic fertilizers. The 
processes controlled by these patents are known as 
the Dorr-Liljenroth processes since they work in 
conjunction with the Dorr type of continuous phos- 
phoric acid plant. 


Advantages of Process 


These processes effectively tie together advanced 
methods of phosphoric acid production and ammonia 
synthesis, producing therefrom concentrated mixed 
fertilizers containing from 40% to 70% total plant 
food. From 20% to 70% of the nitrogen bound by 
these processes is in the form of the concentrated 
mixed fertilizers, while the remainder is bound in the 
form of ammonium sulfate, potassium nitrate and 
calcium nitrate, containing 14% to 21% nitrogen. 
These innovations obviate entirely or greatly reduce 
the quantity of sulfuric acid required, reduce the 
amount of water which has to be evaporated, permit 
the operating economies which follow the use of mul- 
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tiple effect evaporators, and eliminate all waste 
materials from the cycle of operations, thereby 
assuring complete conversion of all raw materials 
into products of value. 


Agronomy and Chemistry 


The Economic Symposium on Nitrogen presided 
over by Williams Haynes in the late summer of 1928, 
forecast the unlikelihood of by-product ammonia 
increasing materially in the future, and the surety 
that synthetic ammonia was cast for the chief role 
in the world fertilizer situation. 

Phosphoric acid is one of the logical binders for the 
synthetic ammonia which is being produced on an 
ever mounting scale today. Plants for the manufac- 
ture of ammonium phosphate and ammonium sulfate 
appear to be logical additions to the plants producing 
older types of fertilizers, such as superphosphate. 





Aniline dyes exports from Basel, Switzerland to the United 
States showed a 48 per cent increase in 1929 over the preceding 
year, according to a report from Consul Calvin M. Hitch, Basel, 
$2,034,010 worth being shipped to the United States in 1929 
compared with $1,367,630 in 1928. This increase is attributed 
by Basel exporters to the demand of the silk trade and the 
exports during the past year are said to have been confined 
almost exclusively to this trade. 


Italian exports of crude tartar from Messina to the United 
States showed a large increase both in volume and value, rising 
from a total of 456,858 pounds, valued at $39,142 in 1928 to 
1,763,680 pounds of a value of $162,131 in 1929. 
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Shifting 
Chemical 


Demands 


the demand for a given product may logically 

be followed by the recognition of a sales 
opportunity for another product. Since the recent 
extraordinary advances in chemical research have 
provided so many new processes, new products, and 
new tools, it is but logical that the struggle to adapt 
the new properties of the new products to utilitarian 
purposes of the human race will be on a grander 
scale than ever before. 

In this struggle, the economic and technological 
inter-relation of different raw materials and their 
various derivatives should receive more intensive 
study. 


[ Dace of economic changes affecting 


Technico-Economic Changes 


For example, consider such raw materials as corn 
sugar and hydrocarbons. By selecting suitable fer- 
ments, corn sugar may be made to yield different 
alcohols, or ketones, or lactic acid, or vinegars. 
These may be used as such or converted to other 
derivatives. On the other hand, a given hydro- 
carbon raw material such as ethylene may by one 
process be converted to acetic acid to-day, but with 
a change in the market conditions the same raw 
material may by another process yield another hy- 
drocarbon or derivative for which there is a better 
demand. 

This ability of chemical science to change many of 
our important raw materials or end-products in 
accordance with the market demands may be called 
production flexibility or product flexibility. What- 
ever it may be called, it must be considered as a 
stabilizing factor for the chemical and related in- 
dustries. 

Apropos of this, among the observations made in 
the Chemical Division recently is an interesting 





Abstracted from paper presented before Rochester section, American 
Chemical Society. 
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H. O. Moraw of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce checks 
up some recent effects of 
technology upon sales. 


economic change which is taking place in our domestic 
market involving diminished supplies of niter cake 
and salt cake. The chemical developments affecting 
the change in supplies of these materials are the 
adoption of ammonia oxidation units in sulfuric and 
nitric acid plants and increased production of syn- 
thetic hydrochloric acid, respectively. The prin- 
cipal cause of this situation is attributed to increased 
use by the pulp industry, sulfate pulp production 
being approximately 725,000 tons in 1928 and 1,000, 
000 tons in 1929. 

Inquiries were recently received in the cottonseed 
pressing district of the south from foreign sources 
for supplies of cottonseed hull bran at $15 per ton 
delivered in Europe. This material has until re- 
cently been one of our many agricultural waste 
materials. But investigation by the Bureau of 
Standards and other agencies showed it to be one of 
the best sources of xylose as well as furfural. Ade- 
quate supplies of the latter are available from other 
sources, but xylose has heretofore been more or less 
of a laboratory curiosity. Biological laboratories 
have been accustomed to paying at the rate of $100 
per pound for their requirements. Now it is expected 
to be available for less than one dollar per pound. 


New Uses for Old Chemicals 


One of the interesting inquiries which recently 
came to the Chemical Division was for information 
about the prevention of corrosion of coal cars by the 
calcium chloride now used widely for preventing 
coal dust annoyance. This is an illustration of a new 
problem arising as a result of adopting a well-known 
chemical to a new, very logical and practical use, 
The corrosion problem in this instance may require 
a new investigation for its solution, but it is recog- 
nized as a serious economic problem about which the 
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railroads are vitally concerned because of the proba- 
bility of diminishing the useful period of a coal car 
from about 10 years to a much shorter period. 

Coal in one form or another is one of the most im- 
portant items in the economic picture of the world. 
Intimately associated with it are international re- 
lationships and sociological problems of vast sig- 
nificance. It is as a raw material for chemicals. 
however, that coal is really of most interest. The 
distillation of coal and the utilization of coal tar 
products is a pre-eminently important and even a 
romantic chapter in the present age of chemistry, 
but it is quite likely that the hydrogenation of coal 
may prove in years to come of even greater interest. 


Effects of Oil Hydrogenation 


In the United States we are interested in the hydro- 
genation of coal only in an academic way. The 
hydrogenation of petroleum is of immediate and deep 
interest to us and though undertakings in this field 
are but in their infancy, economic results of magni- 
tude may be expected to develop. It is the opinion 
in some quarters that the oil industry is hampered 
by irrational production and distribution, and the 
application of the principles of hydrogenation to the 
production of oil will result in more orderly market- 
ing of petroleum products. The application of science 
to industry as an aid to marketing is very apparent 
in this case. 

The change in the economic position of the wood 
distillation industry, which was threatened by syn- 
thetic acetic acid and methanol, has been deferred 
as a result of the tremendous growth of the rayon, 
lacquer, cellulose acetate, plastics, and related in- 
dustries, with their requirements for these chemicals. 
These new domestic consuming outlets have more- 
over, reached such magnitudes as to use not only the 
acid equivalent to the acetate of lime formerly ex- 
ported but require imports of acetic acid. For ex- 
ample, in 1928 exports of acetate of lime were 5,000, 
600 tons, compared to 50 tons in 1929. In the latter 
year, nearly 15,000 tons of acetic acid were imported 
or an increase of 6,000 tons in a single year. 

The past, present and future of phenol constitutes 
a shining example in any thesis in the field of chemical 
economics. Increased demand in the United States 
for phenol was such that manufacturers were com- 
pelled to obtain supplies from sources not previously 
utilized. A large part of this demand is due to growth 
in the synthetic resins industry. The estimates for 
1930 output of phenol of 50,000,000 pounds is ap- 
parently based upon rate of growth of the synthetic 
resin reproduction in the recent past. The rise of this 
industry is indicated by the growth in output from 
slightly under 13,500,000 pounds in 1927 to nearly 
20,500,000 pounds in 1928, and somewhere between 
33 and 40 million in 1929. For 1930 it has been 
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estimated that 80 to 90 million pounds of synthetic 
resins will be produced in the United States. Some 
observers consider that demand for phenol a few years 
hence will greatly exceed these estimates. 


It is possible to cite almost without end examples 
pertinent to the subject of chemical economics which 
show in one way or another the application of science 
to industry as an aid to marketing. The synthetic 
organic chemical industry is particularly rich in such 
references. The same is true in the fertilizer industry, 
an industry which, by the way, is destined to play a 
much more significant and important role as time 
goes on. 

The value of the United States annual production 
of the groups classed as chemical commodities is 
approximately $2,750,000,000, which is practically 
as great as all other world producers combined. By 
deduction, it is likewise obvious that American chemi- 
cal consumption is also practically equal to that of 
the rest of the world combined, though we represent 
but 1/15 of the world’s population. Perhaps the 
magnitude of United States chemical production can 
be better appreciated by comparison with the esti- 
mated total world production, which was placed at 
$4,154,000,000 for 1924, as reported at the Geneva 
Conference. At that time our chemical production 
was over 47 per cent of the world total. 

While the United States, Germany, France, and 
the United Kingdom represent over 80 per cent of 
the world’s chemical production and consumption, 
American chemical consumption is relatively twice 
as great per capita. Aside from catering to their own 
consuming demand, these four countries likewise 
supply four-fifths of the world trade demand. The 
United States, however, accounts for but one-fifth 
of this demand. We are, nevertheless, not neophytes 
in world trade for as far back as 1806 we recorded 
exports of $953,000 worth of medicinals. About 1830 
production increased faster and greater efforts were 
spent in finding export markets. 


Increasing Chemical Exports 


Total exports of chemicals from the United States 
are now over $200,000,000 annually, or about 8 per 
cent of our production. The principal foreign pro- 
ducers, however, export from 15 to 35 per cent of 
their production. Estimates place world exports of 
chemicals and allied products in 1913 at $762,000,000 
and in 1927 at $1,072,000,000, or an increase of over 
$300,000,000. 

Viewing the world chemical trade as a whole, the 
American chemical industry is not so much concerned 
with the so-called danger of over production, which 
is apparently the main factor leading to the European 
cartels. On the contrary, the viewpoint which seems 
to fit in with American aspects is that consumption 
can continuously be expanded by maintaining high 
purchasing power and intensive cultivation of new 
wants, and stimulation of trade in the usual channels. 
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OR many years, Austin has been active 

in the chemical industries . . . designing 
and constructing scores of modern plants 
and warehouses . . . sponsoring methods 
that have provided greater efficiency and 
effected worth-while economies in opera- 
tion and distribution. 


Straight-line production methods have 
been successfully applied in single-story 
chemical plants designed and built by Aus- 
tin expressly for that purpose. Multi-story 
plants, laid out so that gravity is applied 
to the movement of production, have also 
aided your industry in attaining new speed 
and lowering costs. Good ventilation, 
ample daylighting and attractive appear- 
ance have been important factors in Austin 
projects . . . and their value has been 
definitely demonstrated. 


With a nation-wide organization whose 
background of experience is broad and 
intensive, Austin has been selected by 
leaders in every branch of the industry. . . 
to design and build for them everywhere 


from Coast to Coast. Grasselli Chemical, 
National Analine, American Cellulose, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol, Hooker Electro 
Chemical, E. I. Dupont de Nemours. . . 
these are just a few who have put the 
responsibility for the design and construc- 
tion of new facilities up to Austin. 


The Austin Method of Undivided Re- 
sponsibility . . . a decidedly unique feature 

. . covering design, construction and 
equipping of plants and warehouses... 
has met with the approval of executives 
throughout the chemical industries. Low 
total cost for the complete project... 
completion date within a specified short 
time... high quality of materials and 
workmanship . . . these are all guaranteed 
in advance under The Austin Method. 


For a new plant, branch plant or ware- 
house project anywhere, helpful data and 
approximate costs will be furnished 
promptly . . . wire, phone, or write the 
nearest Austin office or send the conven- 
ient Memo below. 





THE AUSTIN COM PANY 


Engineers and Builders Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Newark Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle 
Portland Phoenix The Austin Company of California Ltd.: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 





Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland— Weare interested in a 
0 “The Austin Book of Buildings’’. Individual... _.._.....-......-....--.-..._-.__...._... Fi 
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Cost Accounting 


in its modern 
relation to the 





Chemical Executive 


By D. A. Wilcox, Chem. Eng. 


OMPETITION in this country has been coupled 
C with progressively-minded management. The 
result is a constant state of flux in all manu- 
facturing operations, with all efforts directed towards 
greater efficiency and lower costs. The result is that 
costs have so decreased during the last few decades 
in this country that the average scale of living has 
been lifted to a plane beyond all comparison with any 
other country or any other time. Competition has 
forced management to lower costs or get out. 

Modern cost accounting is a tool of modern busi- 
ness whose importance is constantly increasing. Its 
aim is to throw a searchlight into every nook and 
cranny of the business and to seek out for the manage- 
ment facts—facts—facts. Far from confining itself 
to a mere determination of cost, it now covers the 
entire field of business, from the purchase of the raw 
materials to the final disposal of the product to the 
ultimate consumer. And at every point along the 
way it measures results and searches out information 
which the management needs to guide its operations. 


Scope of Modern Cost Accounting 


Modern cost accounting not only follows operations, 
but it aids in planning and directing them. Through 
the medium of the budget and the foundation laid 
for it in the cost system, the management is fore- 
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warned as to what to expect and may lay plans ac- 
cordingly. 

Let us see for a moment some of the things which 
come within the field of the cost accountant. Ma- 
terials are purchased—he notes whether or not prices 
were in accordance with standards, and shows the 
effect on profits of any deviations. Are the articles 
of the correct size, type, quality and so forth? He 
measures these factors and the effects of any variances 
from the specifications, and, with the aid of the 
operating departments, he shows what would be the 
effect of changes. How about quantities ? Through 
a study of past records he sets up limitations for the 
inventories so that the purchasing department may 
know the safe limits. This enables the management 
to keep the inventories from becoming top-heavy. 
Excessive inventories and stocks on hand invite 
carelessness in stock handling and inevitably in- 
creases the probability of breakage or damaging. 
These and many other facts concerning the question 
of purchasing are needed by the management, and the 
cost accountant must be prepared to furnish them. 

Suppose now that our raw materials are in the bins 
and are being converted. Each step in the process 
must be watched most carefully to develop the 
utmost efficiency. Are correct quantities being used ? 
Are materials routed properly through the plant ? 
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What are allowable shrinkages and what constitutes 


waste? Is the present method of conversion the 
most economical or would some other method be 
cheaper? In the case of new equipment, how well 
are the estimates of savings being fulfilled? Can 
some system be devised to increase man-hour pro- 
ductiveness either by incentives or otherwise? Is 
the equipment being efficiently utilized, and are 
supplies and repairs within season ? These and many 
more problems are constantly being answered by cost 
accountants so that the management may have full 
information at all times. 


Sales Efforts and Costs 


But the duties of the cost accountant do not end 
with the factory and the determination of mill costs. 
It is well known that all steps of factory operations 
have been the subject of intensive study for many 
years past, but thus far we have hardly scratched the 
surface. What about the costs of distribution ? Are 
we spending more to gain volume than we can effect 
in savings if we should get it ? Is the sales department 
spending hundreds of dollars to develope a territory 
which could not possibly show a commensurate 
return? This is far from being a fantastic idea— 
it happens every day. A study of the costs will dis- 
close the most economical volume considering the 
effect on manufacturing costs and the expense en- 
tailed by increasing sales resistance as the effort for 
further volume is pushed. What is the most efficient 
way to secure distribution—through agents—through 
jobbers—direct to the consumers ? What is the effect 
of advertising ? Are we losing money on a volume 
of small sales? These and many more problems, 
together with such matters as the proper allocation of 
selling and administrative expense to particular 
products and lines are further facts which the manage- 
ment needs to have at its command in order intel- 
ligently to direct the selling policies of the company. 

Finally another phase enters. Not only must a 
careful check be kept on all steps of the operations 
but also the costs must be rearranged and compiled 
so that the management may know what is a fair cost 
for each product to guide it in the determination of 
selling policies. 


Varied Nature of Modern Accounting 


Modern cost accounting does not confine itself 
to the limitations of its title but has far outgrown 
its original sphere. To-day it concerns itself with 
every means of securing information that can aid the 
management be it in dollars and cents, B. T. Us. or 
any other form. Thus it must consider physical 
statistics; it must consider engineering and chemical 
matters; it treats of heat units and atomic weights, 
of yields, shrinkages and waste and it considers 
markets, sales expense and elements of distribution. 
Of necessity it goes beyond tangible factors and con- 
cerns itself with intangible matters such as organiza- 
tion; it deals with practical psychology as in its in- 
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vestigations of labor incentives, and it studies human 
nature to the end that it may sell its ideas and aid 
those whom it wishes to assist. It must frequently 
rout out pet ideas about costs and replace them by 
more accurate and useful methods and this is, more 
often than not, no mean job of salesmanship. 

Cost accounting is not management nor can any 
automatic means of providing management through 
the mere compiling of figures be accomplished. The 
cost accountant should be the right hand man of the 
management and should supply him with any facts 
which he can use, but the executive, on the other hand, 
must weigh these facts and made his decisions accord- 
ingly. 

The management must manage, but it must have 
facts—not fancies or hunches. There is no phase of 
the business in which the cost accountant (for want 
of a better title) cannot delve with profit to all. But 
to do it intelligently the cost accountant must have 
the management view-point at heart and should be 
first an engineer and incidently an accountant. This 
is particularly true in the chemical industries in which 
the technical end plays such a large part. 


Costs Based on Judgment 


What is the final cost of an article? So far from 
being determined with mathematical precision, there 
is involved a large degree of judgment and, to a great 
extent, it is purely a matter of opinion. Thus in any 
concern making any product two cost accountants of 
equal ability can, and very likely would, get two quite 
different costs and each would be equally defensible 
The opinions of each as to the allocation of overhead 
or as to the rates of depreciation to be used, or the 
handling of the matter of lost time would all affect 
the final results. The difficulties of securing an actual 
cost are great and in but few cases can it be more 
than approximated. The degree of accuracy de- 
pends upon the.case taken in all details and the 
ability of the personnel of the cost department to 
devise the best system for the particular conditions. 
Cost accounting is not an exact science and costs are 
based largely on matters of judgment. 

Two firms may be bidding for the same market and 
one get the order at what appears to the other to be a 
price below the cost, but which, to the first one is 
based on a cost which shows a fair margin of profit. 
Yet they may be identical in all respects except as 
to the opinions of their cost accountants as to the 
proper allocation of certain general expenses or some 
other factors. They cut each other’s throats merely 
because their cost accountants do not agree as to 
procedure, whereas if they both followed the same 
methods they would have costs which would differ 
only for reason of their local conditions and com- 
petition between them would be on a much fairer basis. 

How is it that such differences of opinions may come 
about ? Suppose that our own plant makes only 
two articles, gaskets and gadgets and does it all in a 
single room. We can determine the cost of the direct 
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ANHYDRIDE 


NCREASE your yield by using the pure, white 
flakes of Monsanto PHTHALIC ANHY- 
DRIDE. The superiority of this form over the 
old needle crystals has been demonstrated 
by more than two years of successtul com- 
mercial operation. You can specify flakes with 
absolute confidence in satisfactory results. 


Monsanto PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
flakes “flow from the barrel.”’—They provide 
added convenience, comfort and safety for 
the men handling the product. 


Order in barrels of 250 pounds or in carloads 
trom St. Louis or district offices shown below. 





onsanto Ghemical Worka 
St. Louis. USA. 


District Offices at 


500 No. Dearborn 373 Brannan St. Victoria Station House, Victoria St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON S. W.1 


Monsanto 
Chemicals 











CHEMICAL | - 


Photographic View |} ¢ 


George Eastman (left), founder and chairman of the 
board, Eastman Kodak Co,, who will receive this year’s 
medal of the Institute of Chemists for distinguished 
services to chemistry, chatting in his famous rose garden, 


with his old friend Thomas A. Edison. 
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Cyanamid’s far-flung interests move westward—a view of the plant of the Arizona Chemical Corp., recently acquired by the Kalbfleisch Corp, to 
take over natural salt cake deposits near Clarkdale, Ariz., which were formerly operated by Sodium Products Corp. 
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| of Chemical Progress 





This silver mace was recently presented to the Chemical Society of England 


by Ayerst Henham Hooker. It is rumored that there is a movement under 





foot to present something of similar nature to the Secretary of the American 


4 
: Chemical Society 
Dr. J.C. W. Frazer, Professor of Chemistry, Johns Hophins 
3 University, in his Baltimore laboratory where he conducted 


the research that lead to the discovery of a catalyst which 


Below—The Four Hundred (count them) among the leading transforms carbon monoxide into carbon dioxide and which 
chemical and drug executives gathered at the Hotel Roosevelt, it is claimed will be eventually adapted to use on automobile 
om in New York at the fifth annual drug, chemical and allied exhaust fumes 
trades dinner held under the auspices of the Drug and Chemi- 
cal Section, New York Board of Trade, on March 4 P. & A. Photos) 
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T WOULD be fine to 
have a “Keep Off” 

sign posted on your 
regular customers. ; 
They have cost money 
to get. Profits depend 
on keeping them. 
Protect this business 
from competition! 


You cannot put up a sign. 


But when 
your product reaches the customer just 
as you have made it... uniform and un- 
contaminated . . . he stays satisfied. Sat- 
isfied customers are not easily affected by 
competitor's promises. 


Your shipping container is the answer. 


Your products, shipped in Carpenter 
Drums, have positive protection through 
transportation, storage and use. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
615 West Pershing Road 


CINCINNATI, O. 
June St., & Long Ave., Ivorydale 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
2731 Papin Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1200 Niagara Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
2150 East Huntingdon St. 
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Carpenter Drums .. . developed 
through long research ... are 
scientifically designed for bulk ship- 
ments of materials ranging from 
the common to the most sensitive 
and hygroscopic. 


Sealed tight ... easily re-sealed during 
use ... handsome, safe and economical 
... theystopcomplaints and build prestige. 
Carpenter Drums render that “extra serv- 
ice’’ which makes “‘private property’’ cus- 
tomers. 


CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, 
Technical and Research Departments 


137-147 41st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARPENTER 


CLEVELAND, O. 
2775 Pittsburgh Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
137-147 41st St. 
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materials and labor with a fair degree of accuracy 
and arrive at the direct costs, but what about the 
rent of the factory, the superintendent’s salary and 
the office expense and so forth ? One accountant says 
“Divide them among the gaskets and gadgets in 
proportion to the totals of their direct costs,’ but 
the other says, ‘“‘No; rental should be divided on the 
basis of the floor space occupied, the superintendent’s 
salary on the basis of the number of men employed 
for each product and the office expense on the basis 
of the number of orders.’”’ Each has his own opinion 
and each gets a different cost for the gaskets and the 
gadgets and who can say which is right ? Both may 
be right. 


The Accountant’s Technical Problems 


As the number of products mount up and the num- 
ber of departments increase these problems increase 
out of all proportion and the importance of well- 
founded opinions becomes more and more essential. 
In many cases the accountant has to rely on the help 
to be received from the operating departments, but 
in many cases, either for lack of time or the intricacy 
of the accounting problems involved, he has to de- 
pend upon his own resources to get the answer. 
Hence the cost accountant should be as fully conver- 
sant with the engineering and technical phases of the 
business as possible so that he can make these de- 
cisions with the greatest possible degree of accuracy 
and also understand the information obtained from 
the operating department. 

If executives will appreciate right at the start that 
the complicationsin costsand cost systems are inherent 
in the nature of things, two important things may be 
brought about. One is a realization of the importance 
of establishing uniformity of procedure within an 
industry, and the other is the necessity of getting the 
best possible man for the job. 


Functional and Unit Costs 


There are two aspects to the problem of cost ac- 
counting, getting the functional costs and getting the 
unit costs of the various products. The first considers 
the costs of the various operations; of the costs of 
steam and its use; the cost of labor, of supplies, of 
maintenance and repairs, of materials and so forth. 
The unit costs of the products is essential for the 
general management and the sales executives and 
must be fully developed, but it is of little practical 
use to the operating men, who, for their purposes 
require the functional costs. After all, a final unit 
cost is the sum of the costs of many steps and if we 
operate at maximum efficiency all along the line and 
keep losses to a minimum the resulting costs will be 
as low as possible. Thus in order to reduce costs 
we must consider the control of the various 
functions and it is the responsibility of the operating 
force to do this. That is their job and having done 
it they have fulfilled their responsibilities, be the 
resulting unit costs what they may. 
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One of the important duties of the cost department 
is to do its share in controlling costs. This is a term 
used very much in the manner its title implies, but 
its technical meaning in cost accounting is to provide 
means of showing at all times the relation between 
the actual costs prevailing at the time and what might 
be considered as reasonable costs. The accountant’s 
function is to collect the facts and to present them to 
the proper executive and it is the executive’s function 
to act on the facts so presented so as to keep costs 
within line. In order to accomplish these ends the 
following fundamental principles must be met. 


Principles of Cost Control 


Organization: Control is achieved by having the 
company so organized that each person has defi- 
nite responsibilities and then holding him to the 
performance of his duties. 

Relativity: Appreciation of the true significance 
of costs or other controllable data can be secured 
only through their comparison with standards 
of measurement. 

Reduction of Variables to a Minimum: In order to 
correct a fault it must be isolated. Each factor 
affecting the costs must be studied separately 
so far as possible in order to avoid confusion. 

Simplicity: To be used intelligently a report must 
be understood, hence all cost figures must be 
presented in a simple manner and come within 
the scope of the recipient’s ability to grasp them. 

The matter of organization is of prime importance 

both from the standpoint of the management and of 
the cost accountant. In fairness to the men them- 
selves each executive, from the straw bosses right on 
up to the top, should know definitely just what they 
are responsible for and to whom they are accountable. 
From the accounting standpoint the greatest value 
lies in reporting the extent to which each man in 
the company is fulfilling his responsibilities. With 
this information at hand the executives can put their 
fingers immediately on the sore spots and correct the 
faults. 


Relativity in Accounting 


Efficiency in operations is achieved through the 
use of measuring sticks for the operations—measuring 
the results against definite standards. Thus the simple 
statement that a cost is $50.00 per ton is, in itself, 
meaningless until it be known that it should have been, 
i. e. the standard for it was, $45.00 whereupon it im- 
mediately takes on significance. The basis of modern 
cost accounting lies in this matter of relativity— 
stating the relation between actual conditions and 
standards of performance. It endeavors to search 
out all points where facts should be measured; to 
provide the necessary standards and the means of 
comparing the actual results with them, and finally 
reporting on the results. 
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The Dorrco Salt Filter 


A new and improved Filter for 
dewatering and drying crystalline materials 





If you have a problem of filtering 
crystalline or coarse materials 
ask our nearest office about the 
Dorrco Salt Filter. 
















This new type of Salt Filter has thor- 
oughly demonstrated its ability to dewater 
crystalline or coarse material. The design 
permits drawing large volumes of air 
through the filter cake. The closed drum 
serves as its own hood and the air may 
be preheated to give a high degree of 


crystal or surface drying. 







The drum is made up of panels and 


any section of the filtering medium can 






be changed in a few moments. 
A Dorrco Salt Filter handling vacuum pan salt. 


DENVER, COLO. LONDON 

1009 17th Street The Dorr Company, Ltd. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Abford a — Rd., 
333 North Michigan Avenue ’ ek 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. ENGINEERS BERLIN 


108 West 6th Street Dorr Gesellschaft m. b. H. 

; Kiel 1W. 
eae 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY jelsanstr 1W. 62 
Miners Bank Building PARIS 


ATLANTA, GA. INVESTIGATION TESTS. ~—- DESIGN. «= EQUIPMENT ss tuciesBnincr 


1503 Candler Building OHANNESBURG, S. A 
j are 





TORONTO, ONT. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA TOKYO, JAPAN E.L. Bateman 
330 Bay St. Crossle & Duff Pty., Ltd., 360 Collins Street Andrews & George Co., Inc., Central P. O. Box F - 23 Locarno House. 
ee 
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Reduction of variables to a minimum sounds for- 
midable but is really common sense. When a cost 
is out of line and either of two (or more) things may 
be the cause of it, each quite independently of the 
other, it is necessary to trace through and find out 
which one was really the cause so that action may be 
taken to correct it. 


It frequently happens that two factors may be 
under the control of quite different men which, 
course, makes the analysis so much more important. 
A simple example would be the use of materials 
which, we shall assume, would have a standard cost 
of $2.00 per ton in the final product. The actual cost 
may be $4.00 per ton and this may be brought about 
by using either one ton at four dollars per ton or two 
tons at two dollars or any combination of the two. 
Suppose the standard called for one ton at two dollars. 
If the first case, i. e. too high a price, purchasing 
department is responsible for the excessive cost, 
but if it were the use that was high then it is the fault 
of the operating department. 


Many other examples could be cited and it is the 


function of cost accounting to so analyze the opera- 
tions so that the individual elements are laid bare 
for study, each on its own merits and without con- 
fusion by other irrelevant factors. Incidently that is 
one of the great the old-fashioned 
systems of costs—too many net results were developed 
without sufficient means for analyzing them to show 
what made the wheels go round. 
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New Plant Construction 














Texas Potash Corp., Dallas, plans construction of refinery for 
potash production from polyhalite ore in Midland county 
Method by which this ore m 
by Dr. E. P. Schock, 
University of Texas. 


, Texas. 
may be refined is reported discovered 
director, bureau of industrial chemistry, 


Southern Mineral Products Corp., subsidiary of Vanadium 
Corp., purchases 40 acres of mineral land in Amherst county, Va., 
and plans erection of new plant at that location, at initial cost 
of $1,000,000 including equipment. 


Mathieson Alkali Works announces plans for expansion pro- 
gram at Saltville, Va., plant, consisting of new buildings and 
installation of new equipment for increasing output. About 
$2,000,000 will be expended for this purpose. 


Bakelite ey plans construction of three-story addition to 
Bloomfield, J. plant to cost over $100,000. Company also 
plans erec ao <0 new plant at Bound Brook, N. J., whose initial 
units will cost over $250,000 including equipment. 

Lautaro Nitrate Co., controlled by Anglo-Chilean Consol- 
idated Nitrate Corp., expects new plant in Chile to be in opera- 
tion by July 1, 1931. New plant, the largest in Chile, will 


operate by the Guggenheim process. 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, Inc., San Francisco, plans 
construction of new multi-story unit to South San Francisco 
plant, estimated to cost about $300,000 including equipment. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., Hopewell, Va., is enlarging office 
space at the plant. According to reports, the company plans to 
spend about $15,000,000 for plant expansions during this year. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co. plans construction of power dam 
and tunnel on New River, Hawk’s Nest, W. Va., 
mated cost of $4,500,000. 


near at esti- 


Arco Co., Cleveland, paints, plans construction of new plant 
at Los Angeles, consisting of three 
16,500 feet of floor space. 


brick buildings totalling 


Davison Chemical Co. approves plans for construction of new 
plant at Houston, Tex., 
chinery. 


to cost over $500,000 including ma- 


Viscose Co. of America plans erection of one-story addition to 
Lewiston, Pa., plant to cost over $250,000 with equipment. 


Selden Co. is constructing new two-story cooperage and storage 
building at Bridgeville, Pa., at estimated cost of $100,000. 


General Ceramics Co., New York, plans construction of one- 


story addition to Keasby, N. J., plant to cost over $50,000. 


Ozark Chemical Co., Tulsa, Okla., plans construction of one- 


and two-story plant addition, to cost about $45,000. 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, 
giue plant in South San Francisco. 


Inc., is constructing a new 


Three French chemical concerns, the Kuhlmann combine, and 
the St. Claire du Rhone and St. Denis companies, are the owners 
of the major portion of the stock in the Winnica Chemical Com- 
pany, a new Polish manufacturer of synthetic The 
concern has its headquarters in Warsaw. It is capitalized at 
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SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES IN 
THE RAYON INDUSTRY 


The world’s largest producer of Rayon uses 
many hundreds of Shriver Filter Presses 
exclusively while many of the 
smaller Rayon producers 
employ Shriver Filter 
Presses in generous 
numbers. 


The services of Shriver Fil- Send for your copy of the 
tration specialists are at your latest Shriver Catalog No. 29. 
service for consultation on This valuable book contains 
your filtration problems. No many helpful ideas and sug- 


charge of course. T. SHRIVER & COMPANY gestions on modern filtration. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - ee 


A FiiLt?TerR PRESS FOR EBVERY PURPOSE 


SHRIVER 
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FILTER PRESSES FILTER CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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owering Handling Costs 


with 


Skid Platforms 


By C. H. Butler 


Yale & Towne Manvfacturing Co. 


HE period of 1890 to 1910 was a revolutionary 
T one in the handling of materials—particularly 

of the bulk type. The power shovel was 
developed; huge machines were created for loading 
and unloading railroad cars and ships; huge bridges 
began to span the widest rivers; cranes, conveyors 
and other devices came into existence. In the early 
years of the twentieth century engineers made rapid 
progress in developing new methods for handling 
materials in construction and an equally intensive 
development went on in methods of handling goods 
in process in factories. 

Up to the time of the World War, little attention 
had been paid to handling finished goods. With the 
War, came the development of mass production. In 
order to maintain a constant supply for the ever- 
growing demand, it was necessary to eliminate a great 
deal of the human element in the handling of ma- 
terial. It was soon proved that “handling materials 
added cost to a commodity, but added little value.” 


Modern Handling Developments 


To insure the production of a maximum number of 
units at the lowest possible cost, it was found neces- 
sary to employ methods of handling materials at the 
lowest possible cost. 

It is often said that one of the first materials hand- 
ling devices was created in the primitive days when 
man learned to roll stone by the use of a sledge—a 
flat structure made of lugs that dragged on the 
ground. This method of course, created a great deal 
of friction. Then man developed the sled, a top 
plate on two runners, to reduce the friction—but 
still there was too much friction. Then he produced 
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one of his great- 
est inventions 
the wheel—by 
cutting sections 
from logs, but 
these sections 
were not large 
enough; so he 
fabricated the 
spoke wheel, 
which finally 
was developed 
to its present high state of efficiency. But man was 
not satisfied. He still had to lift the load on and off 
the vehicle, whether of the wagon type or the low 
truck type. Modern developments showed that man 
was expending four times as much labor to load and 
unload, as he did to move it, especially on the short 
haul. Modern efficiency compelled elimination of 
this great waste of labor and time. It occurred to 
him to place the load on a sled or platform and by 
combining great leverage with the lifting device of the 
vehicle, he was able to eliminate four-fifths of his 
former labor and time. 


The Lift Truck 


The lift truck was then developed to move these 
skids or load platforms. At first the system was used 
in printing plants and paper goods’ houses for hand- 
ling flat stock goods. Gradually other plants began 
to use this method for handling a wide range of com- 
modities. 








Transferring the shipment on skid plat- 
form from freight car to terminal 


Many of the more progressive firms then began an 
analytical study of the cost of handling material by 
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the use of lift trucks and skid platforms in comparison 
to the older methods of using four wheel type trucks. 
A large distributor of bottled goods in Chicago, found 
that with an investment of $450.00 an annual savings 
in time and labor of approximately $20,000 a year 
was made. It was found that one man with a lift 
truck and a group of inexpensive skid platforms 
could do the same work that formerly required five 
men using the ordinary four wheel type of truck. 
Another large Philadelphia concern was con- 
fronted with the problem of economically handling 
paints, varnishes and similar products. They tried 
out the lift truck system and soon found that it saved 
them a minimum of $50.00 a day and at the same 
time increased their efficiency fully 100 per cent. 





The primary use for the skid platform was in handling materials 
in the warehouse or plant. 


To-day the lift truck system is used in all kinds of 
plants. Loads have increased steadily to a_ point 
where lift trucks are now made to handle capacities 
up to ten tons, although the average is two and 
one half to three tons. Once the ancient sled and 
the modern lift truck had been brought together, 
their use in combination spread so rapidly that it 
is estimated that to-day about nine million skids 
and a hundred and ten thousand lift 
service in the United States. 


trucks are in 


Industrial Tractors and Trailers 


During the period in which the skid platform and 
lift truck were extensively developed, a_ parallel 
development took place in connection withindustrial 
tractors and trailers, particularly for use in railroad 
freight stations, warehouses and steamship terminals. 
Numberless forms of hand or power drawn trucks 
and trailers rapidly came on the market, all designed 
to reduce the time and labor cost of handling mis- 
cellaneous goods. 

The progress of the railroads and terminals was 
nothing in comparison to that made by the industrial 
plants, for a study recently made by the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce covering miscellaneous commodities, 
showed that of every dollar spent to get these commod- 
ities from the final machine or factory process into 
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the hands of the consumer ready for use, ten cents 
represented the actual water or rail transportation 
cost and ninty cents the cost of packing, handling, 
loading, unloading, rehandling, unpacking, 
including the of packing materials. 
This 
nature, 
gineers 


etc., 
cost 
study, together with others of a_ specific 
attracted wide attention on the part of en- 
and executives, and indicated the various 
and untouched possibilities for saving money in this 
field. This knowledge together with the constantly 
varying opportunities for saving money in produc- 
tion processes further accelerated the effort to reduce 
cost in handling finished commodities. 

It was obvious that, if the same degree of engineer- 
ing, inventive and administrative genius were applied 
to distribution that already had been applied to pro- 
duction, the results would be similar to those acecom- 
plished in production. 


Shipping on Skid Platforms 


To this end there developed the practice of what is 
known as shipping goods on skid platforms. It was 
pointed out, and found to be practical too, that 
materials which could be handled economically within 
a plant by the use of lift trucks and skid platforms, 
could be handled just as economically in shipping 
from one plant to another. The paper industry, 
having effected savings up to 90 per cent over former 
methods of handling and production, were the first 
to extend the system to the shipment of goods on 
Other 
industries have since followed too, such as machinery 
manufacturers, 


skid platforms by motor truck, rail and water. 


automobile manufacturers, leather 
manufacturers, tin plate manufacturers, ete. 

Common earriers such as railways and steamship 
companies, quickly recognized the great economies 
that could be effected for them in the quick loading 
and unloading of cars of finished or semi-finished 
products. The Department of 
recognized the magnitude of this project, and the 
following simplified standards of skid sizes and lift 
trucks were adopted: 


Commerce soon 


The skid platform should have two standard clear- 
ances of 8’ and 12” (that is, the distance between floor 
and bottom of platform). 

The minimum distance between the runners should 
be 29”. 


These dimensions being the most important for 
present requirements, permit a small number of lift 
truck sizes to handle a wide range of skid platform 


widths and lengths. Some commodities require 


different size platform tops, and the latter can be 
furnished without requiring a change in lift truck 


size. For example: 


A lift truck frame 18” wide x 48” long, under the 
above standards can handle platforms from 31’ to 36” 
wide and from 48” to 60” long. Likewise, a lift truck 
27” wide x 60” long can handle platforms 33” to 44” wide 
and from 60” to 74” long. 
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Light 58% Soda Ash 
Shipped in 100 Ib. 
Paper Bags 


iat eat ig Soda Ash is now packed in 
multi-wall paper bags. Multiple layers 
of special paper end the old dust nuisance---no 
meshes to let the dust seep through. The 
smooth paper lining lets the entire contents 
slide right out. 





The new size makes handling easier, quicker, 
less expensive. You save time, labor. Guar- 
anteed dust-proof, leak-proof, break-proof, 
moisture-proot. 


Michigan Alkali Company is the first Soda 
Ash manufacturer to successfully use this 


method of packing Soda Ash. 





“‘Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality’ 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 
10 East 40th Street, New York City 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


NOTE NEW/ADDRESS : Our new location in New York is at 10 East 40th street— 
just across the street from where we were and a few steps nearer Fifth Avenue 
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The user has a choice of platform tops. They may 
be corrugated pressed steel, hardwood tops with steel 
legs, or the ordinary all wood type, with various 
super structures including the box type, stake, rack 
or table. 

Most commodities can be handled on the flat top, 
box, or stake type. Because of the present inside 
dimensions of cars, the common carriers have pre- 
ferred two sizes, i. e. 33’ wide x 54” long; and 42” 
wide x 66” long. 

The specific advantages of the use of the skid plat- 
form method of shipping goods as outlined by the 
Department of Commerce through their Simplied 
Practice Recommendation No. 95 are as follows:— 
1. It reduces labor and time costs from 50 to 90% 














in loading and unloading freight cars; 2. Permits 
more rapid turnover of freight cars, requiring less 
cars for handling the same tonnage and _ reduces 
demurrage charges to a minimum; 3. Permits greater 
loading capacity of cars of a large variety of goods 
and lower handling costs; 4. Provides better pack- 
ing and protects goods in transit, eliminating claims 
for such damage; 5. Due to quicker handling, it in- 
creases packing facilities at terminals, because more 
cars can be loaded and unloaded in less time. 


In the meantime, as this progressive movement 
is extended, many questions are naturally being asked. 
For example many say, ‘“‘What type of skid platforms 
will be used?” ‘How will they be returned and 
accounted for ?”” ‘‘Who will pay the cost of furnishing 


these skids ?”’ 


Types of Shipping Platforms 


The present and future of this movement is being 
provided for in the following manner. A durable, 
and returnable skid will be used by many manufac- 
turers having subsidiary plants between which there 
is a large tonnage being handled constantly. In many 
cases where there is an accumulation of empties, a 
carload is made up to return to the original source of 
supply at a very low freight rate. 

In this respect they travel under the accepted 
principles of economy as applied to the return of 
other empty containers such as poultry crates, oil 
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drums, steel barrels, oyster containers, etc., They 
remain the property of the parent company and only 
circulate between the subsidiary plant. The more 
durable the platform the more practical and eco- 
nomical they will be. 


Another type of skid platform that will undoubtedly 
be most popular is the non-returnable or dunnage 
skid. This is merely the nailed wooden platform. 
When used for shipping a commodity its cost is con- 
sidered as part of the packing charges which usually 
range from $2.35 to $2.75. The cost is absorbed by 
the shipper, the same as the cost of a case or crate. 
In the case of one paper mill, a skid package costs 
$2.35 and contains two and one-half times the amount 
of paper formerly packed in a $4.00 case; the cost 
being in the ration of $2.35 to a former cost of $10.00. 
The principle of using the non-returnable skid is 
similar to that of the cost of other package goods. 
For example, a barrel of apples selling for $4.60 
includes the cost of the barrel at 60c. The cost of the 
non-returnable skid which is included in the price of 
goods to the consumer is so insignificant because of 
the labor and time saved in unloading the car that 
to-day many consignees insist upon goods being 
shipped on skid platforms. 

Finally, for shippers desiring to obtain all the 
advantages of skid shipment without ownership of 
skid platforms there is likely to be formed a national 
organization to provide skid platforms on a rental 
basis. The rental charge will probably vary from 
$1.15 to $1.50 to complete shipments from one point 
to another. If the loaded skid platforms are to be 
held in storage by the consignee, the latter will pay 
a nominal daily charge for such extra service. Such a 
controlling agency would have field representatives 
and warehouse stock at strategic points and could 
promptly render skid platform service upon call. 
As the platforms are released they are placed in 
warehouses for further call. 


It is said that various commodities that can be 
shipped on skid platforms by common earriers will 
reach an annual capacity of 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 
tons annually. It must be remembered, however, 
that this tonnage may be handled several times in 
the course of distribution, such as from warehouse to 
car, car to terminal, to warehouse, to motor truck, or 
in some cases transferred to steamship companies or 
other common carriers. The wide range of utility 
of the lift truck system will permit railroads to handle 
sacked goods, case goods, flat stock, machine units, 
small parts, barrels, bins, ete. efficiently on short 
hauls of 50 miles as well as long hauls of 4,000 miles. 


The annual savings that will be made when this 
method becomes generally adopted according to the 
figures of the United States Department of Commerce 
will be between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually. 
Every dollar thus saved will be clear gain, for as 
previously mentioned ‘“‘The handling of materials 
adds to the cost, but adds nothing to the value.” 
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What part of the U. S. ts 
Your Market for 


FERTILIZERS 
INSECTICIDES 

PAINTS ? 
VETERINARY REMEDIES 
DISINFECTANTS 
EXPLOSIVES, ETC. 











Most products used on the farm can be 
sold only sectionally. 


That’s why 


Farm Supplies 
A Magazine for Retail Merchants 


is published each month in five sectional 














editions. 


Let us tell you about this plan of putting 
your sales message before the retail mer- 
chants in your market without the neces- 
sity of buying waste circulation. 


FARM SUPPLIES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
25 Spruce Street New York 
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New Incorporations 














Clapp Products Corp., Wilmington, Dela., chemicals—Corp. Service Co., 
25,000 shs com. 

The Sta-Green Products Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., fertilizers—Corp. 
Service Co., $25,000 pfd. 2,000 shs com. 

M. M. Laboratories, Brooklyn, N. Y., chemicals—L. Jaffe, 26 Court St., 
200 shs com. 

Binghampton-Sano products Co., Binghamton, N. Y., chemicals—Yetter & 
Richardson, $10,000 pfd, 1,500 shs com. 

Kraus, Max Asher, fertilizers—H. Wiesenthal 225 Broadway, N. Y., $20,000 

The Kampfmueller Medicine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, drugs, chemicals— 
American Guaranty & Trust Co., 10,000 shs com. 

Heller & Merz Corp., Jersey City, manufacture chemicals—Corporation 
Trust Co., Jersey City, 1,000 shs com. 

Bilhuber-Knoll Corp., Jersey City, chemist—Hans 8. Meyn, New York City, 


00,000. 
E. Bilhuber, Inc., Jersey City, chemists—Hans S. Meyn, New York City, 
$40,000 

Harris-Steele, Inc., New York City, coal tar, rosins, coal tar products— 
United States Corporation Co., $250,000, 50,000 shs com. 

Catalin Products Corp., chemicals—M. Seinfeld, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City, $30,000. 

Crystillin Products Corp., chemicals—G. Sachs, 216 W. 100th St., New 
York City, $50,000. 

Franklin Chemical Corp., Montclair, N. J., manufacture drugs—Arthur H. 
Bissell, Montclair, 3,000 shs com. 

California Nitrate Co., Wilmington, Del., patents—Colonial Charter Co., 
$1,000,000. 

Soapso Products Ltd. Toronto, Ont. 40,000 no par value shares chemicals, 
Robert C. Baird, Huson M. Harman, Clarence H. Hewgill. 

Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ont. $1,000 no par value 
shares, John B. Mulvey, Edwin A. Anglin, Frederick J. Hanna. 





Public Service Commission approves new carload freight rates, 
effective April 15, 1930, on (ailicate of soda) minimum weight, 
in barrels or iron drums, 40,000 pounds, and in bags or in bulk 
50,000 pounds. The new rates are effective on the Lehigh Valley, 
the New York Central, east and west divisions; the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the West Shore railroads, and represent reductions of 
1c to increases of 4%c per hundred pounds. 


Alsop Engineering Co., New York, announces removal of 
offices to 39 West 60 st., that city. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of Chemical Markets, published monthly at Pittsfield, Mass., April 1, 1930, 
State of New York, County of New York—ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Williams Haynes, who, having been duly sworn post“ 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the Chemical Markets, an 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Williams Haynes, 25 Spruce St., New 
York, N, Y.; Editor, none; Managing Editor, Elmer F. Sheets, 25 Spruce St., 
a N. Y.; Business Manager, William F. George, 25 Spruce St.. New 

ork, ; 


2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his 
names and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name and 
address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned by a cor- 
poration the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock should be given.) Chemical Markets, Inc.; Williams Haynes, 25 Spruce 
St., N. Y. C.; and W. F. George, 25 Spruce St.; N. Y.C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding one per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but :lso, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company a trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

Williams Haynes, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of March, 1930. Marga- 
ret A. Burt (Notary Public, N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 70 N. Y. Reg. No. 32B2. 
Commission expires March 3, 1932.) 


(Seal.) 
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I. C. C. Suspends Higher Chemical Rates 


Proposed increased freight rates on chemicals, acids and dye- 
stuffs on practically all railroads from Eastern and Southern 
origins to Southern destinations are suspended until October 15, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The new rates, pub- 
lished to take effect March 15, would cancel all less-than-carload 
and ‘‘any quantity”’ rates on these products, leaving in effect the 
class rates which are generally higher. Carload rates would not 
be effected. The commission has docketed an investigation of 
the rates as investigation and suspension No. 3434. 





General American Tank Car Corp. is awarded contract by 
Navy Department for fleet of tankears for transportation of 
helium for use in dirigible airships. The cars, weighing more 
than 200,000 pounds each, will be largest ever built. 











We specialize in the 
manufacture of 
tanks for chemicals, 
acids, dyeing, pick- 
ling, etc. 


ATLANTIC 
WOOD 
TANKS 


For Industrial Purposes 


Also agitators for 
all purposes. 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


ATLANTIC TANK CORPORATION 


Established 1853 
237 Tonnele Ave. 
North Bergen, N. J. 





















FOR MIDWEST CHEMICALS 


A firm of manufacturing chemists — one of the oldest 
houses in the trade—because of an extensive increase in 
its plant and showroom facilities, can take on the sale of 
a few kindred lines not represented in the East. 

Only well established lines of unquestioned reputation 
and demand can be considered. 

To the substantial mid-western manufacturer of a high 
class product our client offers very desirable and com- 
petent representation in the Eastern territory. 

If interested kindly send full particulars to 

ATHERTON & CURRIER, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 


——- — . = —— — = ——— 
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The quality of your product and the 
efficiency of your process are largely 
determined by the quality of the raw 
materials you use. 


For over twelve years Selden Brand 
PURE PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
has been the standard for uniform- 
ity and purity, being absolutely free 
from all odor, color and other impur- 
ities of any kind. 


Safeguard your productand increase 
your profits by specifying Selden 
Brand PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 


Available in any quantity from a 
barrel to a carload. 


The flaked is packed in bar- 
rels weighing 250 pounds net 
and the Crystals, 150 pounds 
net. All barrels are paper lined. 


-* 
3 
IN 








PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


FLAKED or CRYSTAL 





for 


Anthranlic Acid 
Anthraquinone 
Benzoic Acid 
Bromofluoresceic Acid 
Diamy]l Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Eosine 

Erythrosine 
Fluorescein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phthalimide 
Tetrachlor Phthalic Acid 
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THE SELDEN COMPANY 


Sales Division 
117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 











Du Pont Announces Agreement To 
Acquire Roessler & Hasslacher 


No Important Changes Planned In Administration of New 
Subsidiary—New Company To Be Incorporated To 
Retain Roessler & Hasslacher Name—Stockholders 
Meet This Month to Approve Terms For Sale of En- 
tire Business and Assets. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inec., announces agreement 
with Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., which, if approved 
by stockholders of latter company, provides for acquisition by 
the du Pont company of the entire assets and business of the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. No important changes are 
contemplated in the administration of this company, which will 
continue its activities as before. A new company will be in- 
corporated for the purpose of retaining the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher name and operating the new acquisition. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., organized in 1882, 
operates plants at Perth Amboy, N. J., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
St. Albans, W. Va., and El Monte, Calif. A subsidiary, Mexican 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., operates in Mexico, and the 
company holds a one-third interest in the Niacet Chemicals 
Corp. Sales agencies are maintained in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
City, San Francisco, and New Orleans. 

In its annual report for 1929, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. shows total assets of $11,684,438 and a surplus (undistri- 
buted profits) of $4,131,695 at the end of 1929. This compares 
with total assets of $15,531,554 and a surplus of $2,525,543 at the 
end of 1928. Company has an authorized capitalization of 150, 
000 shares of common stock of which, 113,966 shares, $4,119,558, 
are outstanding. Company’s gross operating profit and its income 
from investments in 1928 totaled $4,694,436 and its net income 
$1,409,680. 

Officers of the company are as follows:—president, H. R. 
Carveth; first vice-president, Philip Schleussner; second vice- 
president, Milton Kutz; assistant vice-presidents, Mortimer J. 
Brown and Colby Dill; treasurer, Albert Frankel; assistant 
treasurer, August Heuser; secretary, Philip Schleussner. Di- 
rectors are chairman, William A. Hamann; Mortimer J. Brown, 
H. R. Carveth, Colby Dill, Albert Frankel, James M. Gifford, 
Milton Kutz, Philip Schleussner, and George E. Warren. 


Newark, Kansas 





Selden Co.’s Phthalic Patent Is 
Declared Invalid by U. S. Court 


Selden Co.’s patent No. 1,647,317 on a process of carrying on 
catalytic conversions is declared invalid by the United States 
District Court in St. Louis, in a decision dated March 4. The 
action in which this decision was given was instituted by the 
Selden Co. in November, 1927, against the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, and alleged that the latter company’s phthalic anhydride 
process infringed the Selden patent. 

In its opinion, the Court stated that, “it is quite difficult to 
see that there is anything bordering on invention exhibited in 
the patent in suit.” 

“The process of the patent is thus shown to have been in com- 
mon commercial use, and exemplified in many patents in the 
same and analogous arts.” 

“In our judgment the patent is so clearly lacking in invention 
that there is no occasion to consider other matters presented.”’ 
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Dr. Milton C. Whitaker Heads New 
American Cyanamid Subsidiary 


Dr. Milton C. Whitaker announces his retirement from private 
consulting practice to become associated with the executive staff 
of the American Cyanamid Co., as president, Catalytic Process 
Corp., a. new subsidiary. This company will consolidate the 
various contact sulfuric acid interests of the parent company and 

its subsidiaries and direct the 
development and installation of 
plants and processes heretofore 
owned by Selden Chemical Co., 
Caleo Chemical Co., Chemical 
Construction Co., and American 
Cyanamid Co. Officers of the 
Catalytic Process Co., in addi- 
tion to Dr. Whitaker, are Dr. 
W. S. 
Ww. P. 
and R. C. Gaugler, treasurer; 
Offices of the company are 
located at 535 Fifth ave., New 
York. 

Dr. Milton C. Whitaker has 
been engaged in private con- 
sulting practice in New York since 1927, at which time he re- 
signed as president, U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., and vice- 
president, U. 8. Industrial Alcohol Co. During that time, he 
has also been a member of the board of consulting editors of 
CHEMICAL MARKETS. He was president of the U. 8S. Industrial 
Chemical Co. for ten years, previous to which he was for six 


Landis, vice-president; 


Sturtevant, secretary; 





years professor of chemical engineering, Columbia University, 
and seven years in charge of the plants of the Welsbach Co. 
He received the Perkin Medal in 1923; has been a director of 
the American Chemical Society; past president of the American 
“Industrial & 
He is also a member of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, Delta Tau Delta, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Psi, Tau Beta Phi, the Chemists’ Club and the University Club. 

American Cyanamid Co. also announces acquisition of Heller 
& Merz Co., Newark, manufacturers of dyestuffs since 1869. 
Company will continue to operate under its own name and with 
the same personnel, although its operations will be closely co- 
ordinated with those of the Caleo Chemical Co., Ine. Orders 
and inquiries may be directed towards any of the offices or branch- 
es of either the Heller & Merz or the Caleco company. August 
Merz and Eugene Merz become vice-presidents of the later 
organization. 


Institute of Chemical Engineers and editor of 
Engineering Chemistry.” 





Bebie Retires From Monsanto 


Dr. Jules Bebie, director of research, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, retires from his duties with that company after twenty- 
five years of service, and is succeeded by Dr. L. P. Kyrides. 

Dr. Bebie was born at Zurich, Switzerland, April 9, 1877, and 
received his education in chemical engineering. He was placed 
in charge of plant operations at the Monsanto Chemical Works 
in 1905, after four years with the Chemical Works at Brugg, 
Switzerland. In later years he became director of research for 

He is a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers’ Association, and the Missouri Athletic 
Club. 


the company. 
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a SS Q > 
a! < ADVANTAGE 


An extra advantage in purchasing may be the stimulus that 
enables your product to silanes competition. 
This advantage is secured by users of E B G Liquid Chlorine. 
The feature of quality is aside from the point. Excellence always has 
characterized E B G Liquid Chlorine since the pioneer days of the 
organization. 






























































E B G gives more than a fine product, well serviced. It engenders a 
feeling of security by placing every transaction upon the highest ethical 


plane... by considering it a privilege to work in co- 
D operation in dealing with the problems inseparable 
D from manufacturing processes. 





a ty 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. sionenem isisi New York 


PIONEER ee a OF LIQ@UID CHLORINE 
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R. N. Chipman, Chipman Chemical & Engineering Co.; 
A. H. Kent, Grasselli Chemical Co.; and A. W. Steudel, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; are appointed members of a committee represent- 
ing the Agricultural Insecticide & Fungicide Manufacturers’ 
Association, to oppose the placing of a duty on arsenic. 


Dr. Samuel E. Sheppard, assistant director, research depart- 
ment, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, is awarded the William H. 
Nichols Medal, New York section, American Chemical Society, 
at a joint meeting of the various chemical societies in the Chem- 
ists’ Club, New York, March 14. 


Harry L. Derby, president, Kalbfleisch Corp., and chairman, 
Tariff Committee, National Manufacturers’ Association, and 
John E. Edgerton, president of the association, call upon 
President Hoover, March 26, to discuss the tariff bill. 


W.S. Carpenter, vice-president in charge of finance E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., succeeds Irenee du Pont as chairman, 
finance committee. The latter continues in his capacity as vice- 
chairman of the board. 


L. V. Redman, vice-president and director of research, Bake- 
lite Corp., addresses Detroit regional meeting, American Society 
for Testing Materials, on the subject, ““Phenol Resinoids and the 
Automobile.” 


H. R. La Towsky is appointed assistant sales manager, chemi- 
cal specialties division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., succeed- 
ing M. J. Powers, resigned. 


Dr. Robert F. Ruttan, former president, Society of Chemical 
Industry, and for forty years professor of chemistry, McGill 
University, dies February 19, aged 75. 


Lord Melchett, chairman, Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
gives £1,000 to the Royal College of Surgeons, London, for 
research work. 


Leon V. Quigley, technical editor, Bakelite Corp., addresses 
February meeting, North Shore Men’s Club, Long Island, on 
“Chemistry in the Nation’s Business.” 


Dr. G. C. Clayton, member of the board of directors, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., is nominated as president, 
British Institute of Chemistry, succeeding Prof. Arthur Smithells. 


Dr. Franz C. Waldecker, research chemist, and formerly 
director of research, H. A. Metz Laboratories, New York, dies in 
London, Eng., March 31, aged 48. 


Dr. Ernest Watzl, chemist and inventor of a process for water 
purification, who formerly lived in Cleveland, dies in Vienna, 
Austria, March 24, aged 40. 


Nicholas F. Brady, prominent financier and a member of the 
board of directors, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., dies in New 
York, March 27, aged 51. 


George Eastman, chairman of the board, Eastman Kodak Co., 
urges advertising to restore trade in statement issued March 19. 


E. V. Peters resigns as director and vice-president in charge of 
sales, Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America. 


Edmund Gillet, of the French Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels, 
is appointed a director of the Montecatini chemical group. 


Dr. Richard Weidlich, member of the executive committee, 
I. G. Farbenindustries, resigns March 7. 
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A. A. Holmes Leaves . 1 
as Vice-President of Farm Supplies 


Andrew A. Holmes, sales manager, American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp., resigns from his position with that company to become 
vice-president in charge of agricultural chemical advertising 
for FARM SUPPLIES, a trade 
paper for farm supply dealers. 
He had been associated with the 
American Potash & Chemical 
Co. since 1922, and is widely 
known throughout the chemical 
and fertilizer industries for his 
successful efforts in marketing 
potash and borax for that com- 
pany. 

He was born in Rome, Ga., 
July 24, 1880, and educated at 
the University of North Caro- 
lina and Cornell University, re- 
ceiving the degree of B. S. from 
the former in 1901, and that of 
M. E. from the latter in 1904. 
Until 1922 when he became associated with the American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., his activities were chiefly confined to the en- 
gineering fields. He is a member of the American Chemical 
Society and of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers; 
of Kappa Sigma; and of the Chemists’ Club, New York; the 
Univer: ity Club, Chicago; and the Roselle Golf Club. 





Nichols’ Will Gives $1,000,000 to Charity 


Dr. William H. Nichols’ will filed for probate March 14, 
indicated that the late chairman of the board, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., had left more than $1,000,000 to be inherited by 
nineteen public institutions. 

The largest institutional legacy is $250,000 to the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, which Dr. Nichols attended for three 
years as a youth, and of which he was vice-chairman of the board. 
The American Chemical Society, of which he was an incorporator 
and a former president, receives $50,000. 

After specific legacies of $795,000 to eighteen organizations 
and $47,000 to two employees and his former barber, Dr. Nichols 
left half of his residue estate to New York University for the 
maintenance of the Nichols Chemical Laboratory, which he gave 
to the University in 1927. His will requested that the bequest 
be used to keep the laboratory ‘‘at all times in good order and 
repair and well-equipped.” 

The other half of Doctor Nichols’ residuary estate, his personal 
effects and certain real estate holdings are divided among mem- 
bers of his family. 





Walter H. Cottingham, chairman of the board, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., and Sherwin-Williams Co. of 
America, dies at his home in Maindenhead, Berkshire, Eng., 
March 12, aged 64. He had retired from active business nine 
years ago 


Edward J. Lavino, chairman of the board, E. J. Lavino & 
Co., chemical importer and dealer, Philadelphia, dies March 3, 
aged 77. 


Adolph Hirsch, president, Adolph Hirsch & Co., New York, 
importer of waxes and tanstuffs, dies March 5, aged 69. 


Joseph Lang, veteran explosives salesman, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours «& Co., Inc., dies March 6, aged 75. 


Andrew J. Elliott, president, Neponset Color Co., dyestuffs, 
Hyde Park, Boston, dies March 2, aged 56. 


Dr. Frank A. Wilder, founder of Southern Gypsum Co., dies at 
Abington, Va., March 11, aged 68. 
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Atmospheric Nitrogen Corp., Hopewell, Va., announces follow- 
ing changes in personnel: F. C. Clark, general manager; G. R. 
Sandford, assistant general manager; F. A. Ernst, production 
manager; J. J. O'Leary, assistant production manager; L. L. 
James, general superintendent, Hopewell plant; Dr. M. F. 
Fogler, assistant general superintendent, Hopewell plant. G. C. 
Tufts, vice-president, and W. H. Kniskern, director of opera- 
tions, also have offices in Hopewell. 


Newport Chemical Works announces that Burton T. Bush, 
long associated with the aromatic chemical industry, has become 
associated with the company. For the present, he will work 
with Dr. E. H. Killheffer, president, in studying requirements 
of the industries interested in aromatic materials to determine 
how much their requirements may be met by the research and 
manufacturing facilities of the Newport organization. 


Merrimac Chemical Co.’s plant at South Everett, Mass., is 
damaged by fire, March 14, to the extent of $500,000. It was 
announced by Edgar M. Queeny, president of the parent 
organization, Monsanto Chemical Works, that damage was fully 
covered by insurance and that the fire had occasioned no sus- 
pension of services to customers. 


Hercules Powder Co., elects following officers: president, 
R. H. Dunham; vice-presidents, J. T. Skelly, T. W. Bacchus, 
N. P. Rood, C. D. Prickett, G. G. Rheuby, and C. A. Higgins; 


treasurer, C. C. Hoopes; and secretary, E. B. Morrow. 


Dry Ice Corp. of America closes long-term contract with 
Commercial Solvents Corp., which makes available to the former 
120 tons of pure carbon dioxide daily for the manufacture of 
“dry ice.”’ 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Works, New York, is awarded 
an income and profits tax refund of $45,506 by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Taxes for 1920 were involved. 


Jungmann & Co., New York, announces removal of offices 
to 155 Sixth ave., with receiving and delivery departments at 
240 Spring st. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp. elects Warren W. Foster, 
formerly Judge of General Sessions, New York City, to board of 
directors. 


American Zinc Institute, New York, announces removal of 
offices to Suite 1562, Lincoln Building, that city. 


Michigan Alkali Co., New York, announces removal of general 
sales offices to 10 East 40 st., that city. 


Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, appoints S. E. Wardell 
Advertising Agency to direct its advertising account. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, announces removal of 
executive offices in that city to 1954 East 97 st. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, receives a tax abate- 
ment of $85,231 from the Federal government. 


Victor Chemical Works, New York, announces removal of 
offices to 220 East 42 st., that city. 


Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ Association announces re- 
moval of offices to 110 West 40 st., New York. 


Fort Pitt Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, announces removal into 
its own buildings at Twenty-sixth and Smallman sts. 
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American Chemical Society Holds 
Seventy-ninth Meeting at Atlanta 


American Chemical Society holds its seventy-ninth meeting 
at Atlanta, Ga., April 7-11. Following registration, a council 
meeting, a dinner and reception, followed by dancing, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, on Monday, April 7, the meeting got actively 
under way on April 8, with two general sessions. 

A symposium on ‘Analytical 
Chemistry’’ was held under the 
auspices of the Division of 
Physical and Inorganic Chem- 
istry, H. H. Willard, chairman. 
Among the speakers were H. H. 
Willard on ‘Modern Trends in 
Analytical Chemistry; George 
L. Clark, ‘“X-Ray in Analytical 
Chemical Research;’” C. C. 
Nitchie, “Spectral Analysis;” 
Clyde W. Mason, ‘Microscopic 
Methods in Analytical Chem- 
istry;’ victor K. La Mer, 
““Modern Theories of Solution;”’ 
and Harry B. Weiser, ‘“Col- 
loidal Behavior in Analytical 
Chemistry.” 


Wm. McPherson, President, 
American Chemical Society 


A general meeting under the auspices of the Division of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, Robert E. Wilson, chair- 
man, featured chemistry’s advance in the South. Among the 
speakers were 8. W. McCallie, ‘“Georgia’s Geological Researches;”’ 
B. 8S. Brown, ‘Naval Stores;” 
thetic Fibre Industry;” 


C. E. Mullin, “America’s Syn- 
W. D. Munson, ‘‘Manufacture of Chem- 
ical Cotton;’”’ R.S. Hancock and H. E. Kaiser, “Purification of 
Wood Rosin; Thomas Midgely, Jr., and Albert L. Henne, 
“Organic Fluorides as Refrigerants; Lauren B. Hitchcock, 
“Fixation of Nitrogen in Virginia” and Cellulose in Virginia;’’ 
and R. E. Hussey and P. C. Scherer, ‘“‘Rayon in Virginia.” 

The afternoon of April8 was given over todivisional meetings, 
while in the evening a complimentary dinner and dance was held 
in the Shrine Mosque. 

Both morning and afternoon of April 9 were devoted to divi- 
sional meetings, followed by group luncheons and dinners. In 
the evening, Harrison E. Howe, editor, /ndustrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, addressed a public meeting at the Shrine Mosque, 
on ‘Chemistry Comes South.’ Divisional meetings were con- 
cluded on the morning of April 10, while in the afternoon the 
Coca-Cola Co. gave a complimentary barbecue at the Druid 
Hills Golf Club. On the closing day of the meeting, various 
industrial plants in and near Atlanta were visited. 

Divisional meetings were all held in the First Baptist Church 
Annex. The various groups participating were as follows: 
Division of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, R. C. Roark, 
chairman, H. A. Biological Chemistry, 
D. B. Jones, chairman, I. G. Macy, secretary; Cellulose Chemis- 
try, E. C. Sherrard, chairman, C. J. Staud, secretary; Chemical 
Education, J. N. Swan, chairman, R. A. Baker, secretary; Gas 
and Fuel Chemistry, H. C. Porter, chairman, O. O. Malleis, 
secretary; History of Chemistry, L. C. Newell, chairman, T. L. 
Davis, secretary. 


Schuette, secretary; 


Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, R. E. 
Wilson, chairman, E. M. Billings, secretary; Medicinal Chemis- 
try, A. E. Osterberg, chairman, A. D. Holmes, secretary; Or- 
ganic Chemistry, F. C. Whitmore, chairman, A. J. Hill, secre- 
tary; Paint and Varnish Chemistry, J. 8. Long, chairman, 
P. R. Croll, secretary; Petroleum Chemistry, J. B. Hill, chair- 
man, C. R. Wagner, secretary; Physical and Inorganic Chem- 
istry, W. V. Evans, chairman, H. H. Willard, secretary; Rubber 
Chemistry, 8. Krall, chairman, H. E. Simmons, secretary; Sugar 
Chemistry, W. L. Owen, chairman, J. K. Dale, secretary. 
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Tariff Revision Bill Passes Senate 
and Goes to Conference Committee 

Tariff revision bill is passed by Senate, March 24, by vote 
of 53 to 31, and goes to a committee of conference with the House, 
which will draw up a compromise of the disagreeing amendments 
of the two bodies. After this, the conference report must be 
accepted by both houses or returned to conference with 
structions on certain paragraphs. It is estimated that it will be 
the end of May or beginning of June before the bill is ready for 
the President. 

The Senate made 1,112 changes in the rate section of the bill 
and 141 changes in the administrative sections, and these dif- 
ferences must be accepted by the house or receded from by the 


senate. According to Reed Smoot, chairman, Senate Finance 
Committee, the senate bill imposes an average ad valorem 


equivalent duty of 38.99 per cent, while the house bill carries an 
average duty of 48.15 per cent and the 1 
per cent. 


1922 act averages 34.61 
Schedule I, which includes chemicals, oils and paints, 
had an ad valorem equivalent of 31.82 per cent as passed by the 
house and an average of 30.95 per cent as passed by the Senate, 
while in the present law the average is 28.92 per cent. 

A comparison of the rates on representative items included in 
Schedule I, is as follows: 


Rate of Duty 


Fordney- Hawley-Smoot 
McCumber House Senate 
Commodity Tariff, 1922 Bill Bill 


Acids and acid anhydrides: 
Acetic acid containing not more 
than 65% acetic acid (Ib.).... Ke. Ke. 2c. 
Acetic acid containing more than 


65 % acetic acid (Ib.)........ 2c. 2c. 3c. 
Acetic anhydride (lb. 3 eee 5e. 5c. 2%e 
Boric acid (lb.). B oea Bae a6 1%c 1%c. le. 
Citric acid ‘db. We So ea ek oe: 17c¢. 18¢. 17c. 
Formic acid (lb.)..... 25% 4c. 25% 


Tannic acid, tannin and extracts 
of nutgalls: 
Containing less than 50% tan- 


nic acid (Ib.).. ; 4c. 6e. 4c. 
Cont’g 50% or more and not 
medicinal (Ib.) . ; , 10c. 12c. 10c. 


Containing 50% or ‘more and 


medicinal (lb.) . 20c 22c. 18¢. 
Tartaric acid (Ib.)...... 6c. 8c. 8c. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic 
(2 3 ee eee eae Free Free 2c 
Sulfide of arsenic (Ib. ae ; Free Free 2c 
Arsenic acid (Ib.).......... ; 3c. 3c. 3c. 
Gallic acid (Ib.)......... ne 8e. 10c. 6c 
With Q61G UID.) os. 6.5 cce ee eeees Free “Ye. Free 
Oxalic acid (Ib.)........ 6e. 6c. 6c. 
Phosphorie acid, containing ‘less 
than 80% phosphoric acid (Ib.) 2c. 2c. 2 
Phosphoric acid, containing 80% 
or more phosphoric acid (Ib.) . . 2c. 3c. 2c 
Pyrogallic acid (Ib.)............ 12 15c. 10c 
Chromic acid (Ib.)............. Free 25% Me 
Oleic acid or red oil (Ib.).... 1%c 25% 1%c 
Stearic acid (Ib.)........ 1%e 25% 25% 
Acetone and ethyl methyl ketone 
and their homologues, and ace- 
tone oil (Ib.)... 25 © 25% 20% 
Alcohol: 
Hexyl (Ib.) matonreret 25% 6c. 25% 
Calcium arsenate. . ewes ; 25% Free Free 
Aluminum sulfate, alum cake or 


aluminous cakes: 

Containing not more than 15% 
alumina and more iron than the 
equivalent of 1-10 per cent 


ferric oxide (Ib.). ; 3/10% 3/10¢ 1/ se. 
Ammonium compounds: ~ 
Ammonium carbonate and bicar- 
WOnmete QW). os cscs — lic. 2c. 2c. 
Antimony peepeente: 
Oxide (Ib.) Bie 2c. 2c. 4c. to 4c. 
Argols, tartar and wine lees: 
Containing less than 90% potas- 
sium bitartrate........ 5% Free Free 
Calcium tartrate, crude...... 5% Free Free 
Barium compounds: 
Barium chloride (Ib.).......... ljc. 2c. 2c. 
Barium oxide (Ib.)... 25% 24c. 2ke. 
Calcium carbide (Ib.)........ P 1c. le. le. 
Calcium oxalate (Ib.). . 25% Ac. 4c 
Mercurial preparations: 
MMIOINGE CE) ico Sises gicais es. ie-0le : 45% 22c.+25% 22¢.+25% 
Corrosive sublimate (Ib.).... 45% 22¢.+25% 22¢.+25% 
Other mercurial preparations (Ib.) 45% 22c.+25% 22¢.+25% 
Mercuric oxide (Ib.)........... 45% 22¢.+25% 22c.+25% 
Carbon tetrachloride (Ib.).... : 2c. 2kc. le. 
Chloroform (Ib.). Saracs SiN, 6e. 6c. 4c. 
Casein and casein mixtures: 
Casein or lactarene (Ib.).. 2ke. 2he. 54c. 
Mixtures of which casein or lac- 
tarene is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, n.s. - f. (Ib.) 20% 2hc. 5}c. 
Urea (Ib.). be Ae 35% Free | Free 
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Ethyl ee salts and com- 


pounds thereof (new) (ounce) . 20c. 
Diethylbarbituric acid, salts and 
compounds (Ib.)............... 25% $2.50 2.50 


Metacresol, orthocresol, enema 
90% or more pure (lb. ye 
Coal-tar products, n. s. p. f. (Ib.). 
Dyes and finished coal-tar chemicals: 
Colors, dyes and stains— 
Synthetic indigo (Ib.) 
Sulfur black (lb.).. 
Ethers and esters: 


7c.+40% 3}¢.+20%  34c.+20% 
7c.+40% 34¢.+20%  3}¢.+20% 


70.+45 % 


ben? 70.+45% 3c. +20 % 
7e.+45% 


70.445 % 3e.+20% 


Diethyl sulfate (Ib.) ..... ; 10c. 25% 25% 
Dimethyl sulfate (Ib.).......... 10c. 25% 25% 
Butyl acetate (Ib.)............. 25% 7c. 7c. 
Amy] acetate (Ib.).... 25% 25% 7c 
Formaldehyde solution or formain 
SENS aS een ie eke < 2c. 2c. l}c. 
Hexamethy lenetetramine ( Ib.). 25% 25% 1 
Magnesium compounds: 
Sulfate or Epsom salts (Ib.)... he. le. Ye. 
Kieserite (Ib)... Free he Free 
Oxide or calcined magnesia (Ib.). Shc. 7c. 5c. 
Menthol (Ib.) aE 50c. 75¢ 30c. 
Camphor, sy nthetic (Ib.) . . es 6c. le. 5c. 
Lithopone and other combinations 
or mixtures of zine sulfide and 
barium sulfate: 
Containing 30% or more zine sul- 
fide (lb.) ee ets 1l}ec. 13¢.+20% lic. 
Potassium compounds: 
Citrate GB.......... oaks 25% 18¢. 13c. 
Chlorate (Ib.). Ses ees 2ke. 2ic. lhe. 
Perchlorate (Ib.)......... : lie. 2ic. lic 
Permanganate (lb.)... garda 4c. 6c. 6e. 
Nitrate or saltpeter, refined lhc. lb 54c. lb Ic. lb. 
Santonin, and salts of (Ib.)....... 75c. Free Free 
SRNR ie re dens ce ae ees Free 25% 25% 
Potassium. . . Free 25% 25% 
Lithium, beryllium, ‘and caesium Free Free 25% 
Sodium compounds: 
Bicarbonate (Ib.) he. he. Free 
Borate or borax, refined (Ib.) he. ic. Free 
Chlorate (Ib.). . lhe. lhe. 2c 
Silicate (Ib.) ce : Re ic. ic. ke. 
Citrate (Ib.) ee Fase 25% 15¢ 12¢ 
Formate (Ib.)....... : one 2c. 2ic. 2c 
Oxalate (Ib.). 25% 3he 25% 
Phosphate ( (except pyro) n. 8. :. p. 4. 
Saree rear eer he le tc 
Phosfate (except py ro) containing 
less than 45% water (Ib.)..... he. 2c. lhc. 
Silicofluoride (Ib.).... erat 25% lic. lhe 
Sulfate anhydrous (ton). $2 $4 2 
Sulfite, containing not more than 
35% sodium sulfide (Ib.).. .. ic. ic. 4c. 
Sulfite, containing more than 35 % 
sodium sulfide (Ib.).......... ic. ic. le 
Sulfite (Ib.)....... ic. c. he. 
Bisulfite and metabisulfite (Ib.) . ic. ic. he. 


Salesmen’s Association, American Chemical Industry, holds 
first 1930 meeting at the Drug & Chemical Club, New York, 
March 24. Fred A. Kopff, assistant district attorney, Kings 
County, New York, spoke on crime and its detection, using two 
actual cases, illustrated with lantern slides of the actual scenes, 
to show how the law works in this regard. 





YOU WOULDN’T FOOL ME, MISTER!? 





Sykes in the N. Y. Evening Post 
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Wood Chemical Institute Elects 
Officers For Coming Year 


Wood Chemical Institute holds annual meeting in Buffalo, 
N. Y., March 13. Officers and directors were elected as follows: 
president, M. C. Burt, Gray 
Chemical Co., Roulette, Pa.; 
vice-president, C. A. Saunders, 
Cadillac Soo Lumber Co., Cadil- 
lac, Mich.; secretary treasurer, 
J. A. McCormack, Union Char- 
coal & Chemical Co., Olean, 
N. Y.; directors, A. R. Brunker, 
Miner-Edgar Chemical Corp.; 
R. <A. Cartwright, Clawson 
Chemical Co.; W. J. Cummins, 
Tennessee Products Co.; W. L. 
Teim, Kinzua Valley Chemical 
Co.; W. H. Matthews, Forest 
Products Chemical Co.; W. J. 

M. C. Burt, President, Co.; 

Wood Chemical Institute Paul Quinn, Vandalia Chemical 
Co.; John Troy, Heinemann Chemical Co.; and G. W. Truxall, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 

The institute, which was organized in May, 1929, has made 
steady growth and is reported now to represent the bulk of the 
cordage in the Eastern, Western, and Southern groups of the wood 
chemical industry. Seventy-five per cent of the present opera- 
ing capacity of the plants engaged in the destructive distillation 
of wood in the United States are members of the institute. 





Merwin, Thomas Keery 





Butyl Acetate Dumping Order Issued 


Butyl acetate anti-dumping order is issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, March 3, against butyl acetate from Germany, 
following an investigation which showed that the sales price of 
the imported article in the United States is lower than the market 
value in Germany. 

Collectors of customs have been instructed to assess each 
importation of butyl acetate from Germany with an additional 
duty equal to the difference between the foreign value and the 
selling price here. The amount of this duty must be determined 
independently for each shipment entered, and the order will be 
effective as long as the American selling price of German butyl 
acetate remains lower than its market value in the country of 
production. 

An investigation of butyl acetate imports with the view of 
issuing an anti-dumping order has been in progress by the 
Bureau of Customs for two years. Foreign agents in Germany 
ascertained data on cost of production and market value in that 
country and these were compared with prices received for sales 
on imported butyl acetate made in this country. The order, 
which applies only to German imports, is based on the finding 
that the industry in the United States is being injured by the sale 
of German butyl] acetate at less than its fair value. 





Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
jointly organize a new company to take over from the Standard 
I. G. Co., the rights to the hydrogenation processes for cracking 
crude oil. The hydrogenation processes will be offered for 
licensing to all petroleum refiners who are considered able to 
make commercial use of them. Licensees will be required to 
subscribe for stock in the new company and to pay a small roy- 
alty. The new company will, in turn, pay royalties to the 
Standard I. G. Co. 


Sulfur production in Texas is taxed at the rate of 55 cents per 
ton according to a new law adopted in that state. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. announces removal of its Rochester, 
N. Y. branch to 53 State st. 
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Solvents Industry Votes to Adopt 
Code Regulating Trade Practice 


Solvents industry adopts following code at trade practice con- 
ference held in New York, March 18, under auspices of Federal 
Trade Commission. Twelve solvents manufacturers appeared 
in the conference through nineteen representatives. Charles 
H. March, Federal Trade Commission, presided, and Robert T. 
Baldwin, secretary, Solvents Institute, acted as secretary at the 
conference. 

Rule 1. Any discrimination in the price of solvents between 
purchasers of the same class, not including discrimination in 
price on account of the differences in grade, quality or quantity 
of the product sold, or which makes only due allowance for the 
differences in cost of selling and transportation, or discrimination 
in price in the same or different communities made in good faith 
to meet competition where the effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or tend to create a mono- 
poly, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 2. The secret payment or secret allowance of rebates 
whether in the form of special discounts, brokerage, storage, 
allowance for advertising or any other secret allowance in the 
form of money or otherwise, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 3. The industry approves the practice of each individual 
member of the industry independently publishing and circulating 
his own prices. 

Rule 4. The industry hereby records its approval of the 
practice of making the terms of sale a part of all published prices. 

Rule 5. The sale of an inferior quality of solvents at a price 
appropriate for such solvents with the understanding a product 
of superior quality selling at a higher price will be delivered, is 
condemned by the industry as an objectionable trade practice; 
provided, that this rule shall not apply where a seller acting in 
good faith and due to an actual unforeseen shortage of the 
product sold, must in order to fill the order deliver a solvent of 
superior quality. 

Rule 6. The false marking or branding of solvents of the 
industry with the effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers 
with respect to the quality, quantity, grade, or substance of the 
goods purchased, is an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 7. The industry hereby condemns the practice of con- 
signing stocks to consumers. 





Reports Required on Ethyl Acetate 


Ethyl acetate shipments must be reported daily to the Pro- 
hibition administration, according to an order issued March 20 
by James M. Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition. 

The daily reports, which must be made in quadruplicate, are to 
show the quantity shipped or delivered, the name and complete 
address of the consignee, and the manner in which shipment or 
delivery is made. 

The purpose of requiring daily reports of shipments of ethyl 
acetate is said by Commissioner Doran to be to afford information 
to prohibition administrators, which will enable them promptly 
to follow up such shipments in cases where for any reason this 
action seems necessary. 





Chemical Foundation, Inc., is awarded all rights to royalties 
accruing from patents seized from enemy aliens during the war 
and licensed to other companies, according to decision of United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, in case involving 
right of the Chemical Foundation to royalties paid the govern- 
ment for patents licensed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Rubber group, Chicago section, American Chemical Society, 
Carl E. Frick, chairman, meets March 21, to discuss milling and 
mixing. 


George H. Lincks, New York, varnish gums, celebrates tenth 
business anniversary, March 8. 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
Reports Net Income of $30,198,523 


Income Equivalent After Preferred Dividends to $12.60 
Per Share on 2,178,109 Shares of No-Par Common— 
Compares with $26,962,441 or $11.11 A Share in 
1928—Surplus After Dividends Amounts to $14,379,926. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1929 report net income of $30,198,523 after de- 
preciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7% preferred 
dividends, to $12.60 a share on 2,178,109 no par shares of common 
stock. This compares with $26,962,441 or $11.11 a share in 1928. 

Surplus after dividends was $14,379,926 against $11,143,844 in 
previous year. 

Annual report shows current assets of $157,776,046, compared 
with $140,443,569 last year and current liabilities of $9,520,724 
as against $9,950,790. The 1929 ratio is more than 16% to 1. 

Total assets of the company in 1929 increased $20,996,723 over 
1928. Cash and marketable securities increased $14,996,025. 
There wax a net. increase of $5,615,912 in property account, and 
reserve for depreciation and obsolescence increased $6,092,507. 

After the payment of dividends on the preferred and common 
stock there was $14,379,926 added to the surplusin 1929. Current 
liabilities included cash dividend payments of $3,954,649 and 
the remainder represents liability for accounts payable and 
wages accrued for current operations. 

Orlando F. Weber, president, announced stock dividend 
policy of management to common stockholders in referring to 
the 5 per cent stock distribution declared last November. He 
said, ‘‘Consideration of the whole situation, past and indicated 
future, led your board to the conclusion that conditions warranted 
the action in November last in commencing the distribution of 
stock dividends. Naturally, these distributions may vary in 
amount and are dependent upon the future progress of the 
company. 

“Necessity for the further expansion of the company’s plants 
and installations for new products over the next five years, is 
clearly evidenced and will require a large investment. As here- 
tofore, these improvements will be financed by the company 
without recourse to the stockholders.” 


Consolidated income account for year 1929, compares as fol- 
lows: 








1929 1928 1927 1926 
ESRI cis. c tess oees $33,384,552 $29,871,001 $27,714,736 $27,299,828 
Federal tax.......... 3,196,029 2,908,560 127, 3,227,008 
Net income........ $30,198,523 $26,962,441 $24,586,872 $24,072,820 
Pfd dividends. ....... 2,749,943 2,749,943 2,749,943 2,749,943 
Com dividends....... 13,068,654 13,068,654 13,068,654 9,801,490 
Ss — Barats aqailse.dis $14,379,926 $11,143,844 $8,768,275 $11,521,387 
P. & Surplus...... 196,205,745 181,825,818 170,681,974, 161,913,698 


*After expenses, depreciation, ordinary taxes, etc. 


Consolidated balance sheet of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
and subsidiaries as of December 31, 1929, compare as follows: 





Assets 
1929 1928 1927 1926 

RE, plts, mach, eq, ete $202,315,812 $196, 699, 901 $173,496,222 $165,130,008 
ee re 5,469,076 871,002 8,115,382 ‘ 91,379 
— SE ee Py 20,303,291 15, 097, 408 15,733,042 13,585,344 
Gov & mark securities . 92,500,723 82,710,581 86,337,748 80,834,677 
Accts & notes rec. 16,225,955 16,864,353 16,218,822 17,880,568 
Inventories.......... 28,746,078 25,771,227 27/432,295 31,727,914 
Deferred charges...... 746,643 790,052 915,122 920,003 
Pats, goodwill, etc..... 21,305,942 21,305,942 21,305,943 21,305,942 
NEN 30h oS a Seishin $387 ,613,520 $366,616,796 $349,554,576 $337,675,835 
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Liabilities 
Preferred stock....... $39,284,900 $39,294,900 $39,284,900 $39,284,900 
*Com stock. - 10,890,545 10,890,545 10,890,545 10,890,545 
Dividends pay able... . 3,954,649 3,954,649 3,954,649 3,954,649 
Accounts payable.... . 5,148,793 5,594,421 4,908,306 5,540,120 
Accrued wages....... 417,282 401,720 391,689 431,318 
oo re 110,466,603 104,374,095 99,176,973 93,605,708 
Gen cone res.......... 12,877,610 12,340,439 12, "293; 962 13,126,378 
Tas TOSETVG... 0.65055. 3,7 53,47 8 3,341,681 3.387 ,421 3,630,632 
Ing veserve........... 2,310,951 2,224,894 2,204,170 2,183,307 
Other reserves... .. 2,302,964 2,383,634 2,379,987 3,114,580 
SNUG oo 6 5 ecsiomcena 196,205,745 181,825,818 170,681,974 161,913,698 





Total . $387,613,520 $366,616,769 $349,554,576 $337,675,835 
*Represented by 2,178,109 no par shares carried at $5 per share. 





Union Carbide & Chemical Corp. 
Reports Net of $35,427,024 For 1929 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. reports for the year 1929 net 
income of $35,427,024, after provision for income and other 
taxes, depreciation, depletion and other charges, interest on 
bonds, mortgages and debentures of subsidiary companies, and 
dividends on preferred stocks of subsidiaries. This compares 
with net income of $30,577,382 during 1928, and with $25,340,660 
reported for the year 1927. 

Net income last year was equivalent to $4.19 per share on the 
8,453,723 shares of capital stock, the average number based on 
the new stock outstanding during the year, and to $3.94 per 
share on the 8,981,581 shares outstanding at the end of the year. 
Net income for the year realized included a realized profit of 
$1,870,884 in the security account. 

President Jesse J. Ricks reports that sales of many products 
of the company were retarded as a result of the recession in gen- 
eral business which occurred in the latter part of the year. In 
consequence the profits, although greater than for 1928, failed 
to meet the estimates made earlier in the year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1929 compares as fol- 
lows: 











1929 1928 1927 1926 
Net after federal taxes. $44,126,066 $39,527,253 $34,195,682 $32,834,977 
Depreciation, depl., etc. 7,461,240 7,694,857 7,655,190 7,470,977 
Balance. . $36,664,826 $31,832,396 $26,540,492 $25,364,000 
Interest. 674,802 692,014 706,832 722,041 
Subsidiaries pid divs... 563,000 563,000 493,000 499,353 
DCCL” Ere $35,427,024 $30,577,382 $25,340,660 $24,142,606 
Dividends 20,736,657 16,235,208 15,958,398 13,963,598 
BUN OIR 5 «cee oss $14,690,367 $14,342,174 $9,382,262 $10,179,008 
P& Le surplus. . 96,781,281 86,606,035 72,557,917 63,035,491 


Conseliduted balanes sheet of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
and subsidiaries as of December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 


Assets 
Lae bldgs, mac, eq, 


see $210,594,249 $198,198,901 $180,957,975 $168,675,359 
Pat, “goodwill, a ae 1 1 1 1 
Marketable securities 











& callloans......... 52,826,260 ipa ey ea 
Investments.......... 12,548,152 11,522,046 3,967 ,601 5,467,473 
C7 Eee ee 15,485,637 17,502,924 16,267,382 12,829,786 
Notes and accounts rec. 21,771,187 20,234,881 17,754,957 19,744,487 
Inventories. . 38,499,350 32,321,962 29,157,531 30,351,280 
Deferred charges... 1,902,260 1,729,638 1,457,308 1,330,981 

TORR Sic sasewnics $353,627,096 $281,510,353 $249,562,760 $238,399,367 

Liabilities 

ee *$174,180,078 $116,621,425 $109,112,421 $109,112,421 
Preferred stock sub.. . . 7,350,000 ,350,000 6,350,000 350, 

Funded debt subs.... . 12,758,700 13,112,000 13,379,500 13,635,650 
Notes and accounts pay 5,006,657 4,672,332 3,690,804 4,827,806 
Accrued interest...... 204,247 205,432 209,114 208,242 
Dividends pay ....... 5,838,027 4,113,108 3,989,600 3,989,600 
Accrued tax.......... 4,085,960 4,103,598 3,454,001 3,815,689 
Acer. pfd dividends . . . 74,666 74,666 74,666 74,666 
Other accrued liab..... 338,162 288,749 251,708 451,620 
ee 47,009,309 44,363,008 36,493,029 32,898,182 
WN SS ko caeeweea 96,781,281 86,606,035 72,557,917 63,035,491 

Total.. 


$353,627,096 $281,510,353 $249,562,7 60 $238, 399, 367 
*Represented by 8,981,581 no-par shares. 





Quaker City Chemical Co. publishes pocket-size booklet of 
information of interest to textile manufacturers. Copies may be 
secured upon request to the company’s Philadelphia or Knoxville, 
Tenn., offices. 
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In specifying our Glacial Acetic Acid, buyers are sure of obtaining a product of the highest quality especially 
adapted for use in the manufacture of Cellulose Acetate, high grade Lacquer Solvents, Airplane Dopes, Dyes, Inter- 
mediates, Photographic and other products. 


Our U.S.P. Glacial Acetic Acid is a superior grade especially suited for use in edible, pharmaceutical and fine 
chemical products. 


ACETALDEH YDE Shipments available in: CROTONALDEH YDE 
PARALDEH YDE Aluminum Tank Cars (Equipped with Steam Coils) 65000 Ibs. net ACETALDOL 
FASTAN Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. net Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. net PARALDOL 


NIACET CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


DISCRIMINATION 


is the perogative of every buyer and should 






























be exercised especially in the purchase of pure 


chemicals for medicinal and scientific uses. 


SSlinckrod? CHEMICALS 


appeal to critical users wherever purity and 





reliability are required. They represent dis- 
“tinctive excellence, the natual development of 


sixty years of manufacturing experience. 


Send for our complete price list 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Westvaco Chlorine Net Profit 
Reaches $1,127,054 Total For Year 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp., and subsidiaries report for 
year ended December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 


Dec. $1, '29 Dec. 29, ’28 











Pec falas cata ok Meee oo ae ee Dee aewades $5,943,958 $5,215,865 
CEREBRO ios 5 eis Ueicec wn eeseniceccees 4,173,678 3,699,686 
NIE TINUED 6 5 a as! Sa oo 608d Ree o RES a ShS OR $1,770,280 $1,516,179 
BS rr eer ere Cer rd Peer ye ete 117,300 72,481 
RUC I i) Che are 6 ge coe gale ag ma aece $1,887,580 $1,588,660 
DY CNIS QUES f5.o oo Sob 6.664 Bae ohne eave 222,543 231,591 
INININ ra. 5 o céince ina ware tcerorereg el de vases Mme ce 412,734 395,999 
PEN TINS Cio eaccsqtawerced ease wake sswenes 125,249 115,352 
WS ec tts wes ccneecaccatinee Gaeesimean $1,127,054 $845,718 


Consolidated balance sheet of Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp. and subsidiaries as of December 31, 1929, compares as 
follows: 








Assets 

Dec. $1,'29 Dec. 29,28 
Wah GN GUUIOMNIOTIG 6 6 5660s ccc eee secwecesses $5,586,478 $3,995,738 
I aN re Mn tet Sanlu gra a gar ereerig bk eo LR os 8 222,154 107,429 
EE oo ararcn che eael cae t ma Ree aaceisih eee te 200,000 
MENT PODEI ORIN. 6.5.66 e Roses 8s eer ee ewww < 269,650 388,679 
Eee Cer re rer er ee eee 938,650 692,957 
Marketable investments. ........ccccccccccsece 95,042 111,720 

UT NEI oo clog oa aidan cn cdees case eawess 2,000 yA 
Dimes Sia TUNG GOR. 66 ccc cecciccwecesece 123,726 92,561 
CUE GE TROONIOON 6 ob ois 6c cck secesevedcceenes 473,249 529,725 
ee re ee ra eer rrr 181,928 364,812 
OMRN ss cease ioe en os eee een eas $7,892,868 $6,485,626 

Liabilities 

Cy en er rere are $2,194,600 $2,194,600 
MINION 6 ooo 00s 4 nb Clase eicsewncionesen sae 2,100,267 656,399 
| ERR ae eraerer tear a eica ter aren errr a er 2,206,500 2,388,000 
TE aha ak SERGE CKOEe CHES eRe 30,736 153,647 
RI NT saree 4:0 Gris grecs 6-6 055 ¥0's otha eG eee 38,406 38,406 
Trust agreement notes pay..............0.00085 Sige 22,000 
Oe Sere ieee re 125,247 115,353 
i IEE EET Cee Cee ee ee ere 29,421 16,916 
I DIES 0.6. 0p a ad On hohe eaKe Ue eelate ens 1,167,691 900,305 
RNa Se Ay 5 Pn ese glow ale carcass $7,892,868 $6,485,626 


a 
*After depreciation. Represented by 225,155 no-par shares. {Includes 
notes payable. 





American Commercial Net Higher 
American Commercial Alcohol Corp. and subsidiaries consoli- 
dated income account for year ended December 31, 1929, com- 
pares as follows: 











Year ended 8 mos end 

Dec. 31,'29 Dec. 31,'28 

et ME GUHED INCOM. 665.006 dc ocin oo ens ecw neers $2,782,780 $1,635,830 
TS Ai as ce es ee tanseccdesdeatscdacar 1,070,636 513,102 
LO En reer eee err eee ee rey $1,712,144 $1,122,728 
Lice AS) eer re rere rrr meer ree 186,697 100,688 
UE GN MED: 6h 5bs as 56 046 se cece eeeeeess aig 209,446 
pee ere eer er ere eee 129,731 101,733 
HMMM RICUINMN icp ai claioX'sinicia.e a e/6..vrereis ere etree Malaise see $1,395,716 $710,861 
RS earache skin 6 3 0a Se aieie edi oiete ated cele owas 143,708 *118,067 
itt ICI 5 v.00 4h sa eet wce ew rewee 714,150 eas 
A EE EORTC LT TT $537,858 $592,794 


*Includes dividend payable February 1, 1929. 





Vanadium Corp. of America and subsidiary for year ended 
December 31, 1929, report net income of $1,849,886, after federal 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, etc., equivalent to $4.89 a share 
on 378,367 no-par shares of capital stock. This compares with 
$1,706,024, or $4.53 a share on 376,637 shares, in 1928. 

Consolidated income account for year 1929 compares as fol- 
lows: 











1929 1928 1927 1926 
gb Oe $2,328,830 $1,976,165 $2,221,374 $2,509,964 
CHE TNO eee cee vous eices 344,561 216,794 243,884 163,053 

PROMO ANU e s/s shew is ses $2,673,391 $2,192,959 $2,465,258 $2,673,017 
Ri: eee 608,448 251,305 211 326,461 
PE OIE Sago «0.5: 6w Sic vie Sinise 207,630 228,704 228,530 247,655 
I GUN 6 a es. 6 sas cun an 7,427 6,926 29,277 118,870 

PORNO 5c0:s:xse ned eee ee $1,849,886 $1,706,024 $1,849,240 $1,980,031 
PRVUMMIOD, cic icvace cues oe 1,468,648 1,506,548 1,506,548 1,413,014 

IN 65 ois 6,5 ap aicinye’s $381,238 99,476 $342,692 $567,017 


*After expenses, ordinary repairs and maintenance. 





Robertson Chemical Corp. is organized in Richmond, with 
authorized capital of $500,000, by a merger of Robertson Fer- 
tilizer Co. with Union Fertilizer Co. 
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Monsanto Chemical Works Reports 
Net of $1,691,338 During 1929 


Monsanto Chemical Works, including subsidiaries acquired 
during the year, reports consolidated net profit of $1,691,338 
after depreciation, interest and federal taxes, equivalent to $4.25 
a share on 398,286 shares of no-par stock outstanding at end of 
year. 

Net profit of parent company for 1929 was $1,087,571 after 
charges and taxes, equal to $2.73 a share on 398,286 shares of 
stock, comparing with $944,438 or $7.51 a share on 125,604 
shares in 1928. 

Acquisitions during the year were the Rubber Service Labora- 
tories and its subsidiary, Elko Chemical Co., the fine chemical 
business of the Mathieson Alkali Works and the Merrimac 
Chemical Co., Boston. The British subsidiary, Graesser-Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, Ltd., purchased the Wear Tar Works 
of Brotherton & Co., and the methy] salicylate business of K. B. 
Mavlankar and the British Saccharin Manufacturing Co. 

Consolidated income account compares as follows: 














1929 1928 1927 
Gross profit EEC OCOPC IE CCLRC $3,140,911 $1,645,408 $1,419,100 
SUMING occ vocdacuee Ss xaetces 815,537 371,681 334,375 
INOMINGAINIGS huru> ceacncesaueeanet as 2,325,374 $1,273,727 $1,084,725 
ee re rrr 171,813 108,015 25,593 
EIU III x5 a os oo ik wean bb cae 2,497,187 $1,381,742 $1,110,318 
Interest and miscellaneous charges...... 151,197 305,544 354,696 
ae oS a re 424,847 alarete we? 
PUUNME WEN i ies ic ck criicivas ee ccences 229,805 131,760 83,000 
Balance Widt tanec tndenedactiaceeewes $1,691,338 $944,438 $672,622 
MMU ease Hew ecetccecaceseens 950,693 275,000 185,027 
SUDO WOE Nisaivo iis cercierrions $740,645 $699,439 $487,595 


Consolidated balance sheet of Monsanto Chemical Works for 
years ended December 31, compares as follows: 








Assets 
1929 1928 
Plant and equipment............cceeeee $17,128,610 $ 8,299,257 
PR MO ite CUR oo vic icc tc wkesxceccwcs 2 2 
RUMI os, cc cb ncccencesceuewne 73,265 58,106 
EAPRGG GOCUTINION. 2 5... ccc ccc ccccccess 1,023,381 aa 
PC UOUNMC Siig 8s a8 codees aetna cesicns 3,873,060 1,747,084 
Cash and Call LOQn®. .. ....cccccccccccc 615,532 1,205,194 
Bills and accounts receivabie............. 1,320,119 695,612 
EI GNI yon 6n6c ccc ck ccc nasioes 136,370 153,936 
Prepaid insuranee, ete... 6... ccc ccc cccces 162,825 31,631 
EON uci ven ustekstocunwereaceeues $24,333,164 $12,190,822 
Liabilities 
1929 1928 
CN II 6 oo os eedensntcecswacdeda $6,638,105 $ 4,186,800 
RII oe Cok on aeannnceataans 1,748,500 1,754,500 
Purchase Money Notes...............06. 419,051 419,051 
Y pms ng — Mt echca mance ke auger’. 124,320 68,750 
ce cick ec adédaswenees - 

Accrued liabilities { ..............000ceee 963,817 451,958 
oo er rae eee 291,205 170,248 
Depreciation and reserve................-. 7,137,781 1,829,051 
Container and reserve.............es000. 721,991 82,190 
Res. for insurance and conting............ 426,739 69,416 
FRU epiviccc nce auancdswtdeseunne cucks 12,319,760 3,158,858 
TRON D5. 2k shi dneeediuadewe wes 24,333,164 $12,190,822 





Industrial Rayon Corp. report for year ended December 31, 
1929, shows net profit of $1,451,729 after depreciation, interest 
and federal taxes, equivalent to $7.63 a share earned on 190,068 
shares of stock. This compares with $1,653,601 or $9.25 a share 
on 178,623 shares in 1928. 

Income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 





1929 1928 1927 
Operating proht. «oi... 55 ccc ccc ees 2,044,643 $2,254,962 $1,413,075 
DIED i acerca a eae acneene es 354,946 342,673 299,690 
RUE ciceisacccuensaceewacus 47,468 55,688 73,617 
DS ee ren eee 190,500 203,000 132,000 
INOW PNUEING conn ck cc tcetcoues es $1,451,729 $1,653,601 907,768 





Columbian Carbon Co. and subsidiaries report for year ended 
December 31, 1929 shows net profit of $4,015,316 after depre- 
ciation, depletion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after subsidiary 
dividends and proportion of profit applicable to minority in- 
terest, to $7.83 a share on 467,929 no par shares of stock out- 
standing at end of year. This compares with $2,991,362 or $6.39 a 
share on 442,344 shares outstanding at end of previous year. 
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For higher quality 
at lower cost 


these 


LACQUER DILUENTS 


N “old story’? Lots of people 

thought it was—this claim that 
our Lacquer Diluents—pure petroleum 
products— mprove the product and lower 
production costs at the same time. But 
they were curious to hear our way of 
telling it. We told them—not with point- 
less arguments and airy phrases—but 
with actual cost sheets and actual tests! 
Then they saw our side of the picture— 
and became our customers! We say our 
Lacquer Diluents, perfected in our own 
laboratories, will improve your product 
and save you money over Toluol or 
Benzol. And we’ll prove it to you 
anytime, anywhere you say. Higher 
quality—lower cost—if you want these 
two advantages, write or wire. We'll 
do the rest. 


Developed to do the job better— 
and doing it: 


LACTOL— a special lacquer thinner for use 
as a diluent and a vehicle to carry the active 
solvent in the manufacture of lacquers; has the 
same evaporating time as Toluol; generally 
used by large manufacturers of lacquers who 
find it superior and more economical than 
Toluol. 


TEXTILE — a thinner for use in replacing 
Benzol, and other coal tar solvents; has the 
same evaporating time as Benzol; widely 
used by large industries, artificial leather 
manufacturers, textile manufacturers, etc., as 
a substitute for Benzol; more efficient and 
more economical. 


KEMSOLENE —a thinner for use as a dilu- 
ent and a vehicle to carry the active solvents 
in the manufacture of lacquers; has an excep- 
tionally high flash. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS 


306 So. Michigan Ave. 


410 


COMPANY 
205 East 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


3520 W. 140th Street 
Cleveland, O. 
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Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 








Ww. S. GRAY & Co. 


Cables: Graylime 
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Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 2 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. ‘ 


Apr. 


1—Monsanto declares dividends of 3114 cents and 1%% 


in stock, payable April 1 to holders of record March 15. 


3—Dow Chemical offers $3,500,000 10-year 6% sinking 


fund notes at par. 


4—American Cyanamid declares 40 cent dividend on 


class ‘‘A”’ and class “‘B”’ 
stock of record March 15. 


common, payable April 1 to 


5—Mathieson Alkali declares regular quarterly dividends 


of 134% upon the preferred and 50 cents on the com- 
mon, payable April 1 to stock of record March 15. 


6—Flintkote Co. declares dividends of 37% cents on class 


7— 


“A” and class “‘B”’ stock, payable April 15 to holders 
of record April 10. American Stockholders ratify 
proposed merger with Tubize. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. lists 31,334 additional shares 
no-par common on the New York Stock Exchange- 
Celanese Corp. declares quarterly dividends of $1.75 
on the prior preferred stock and 75 cents on the par- 
ticipating preferred, payable April 1 to stock of record 
March 18. Schacht, president of Reichsbank resigns, 
shares on Berlin Exchange fall off. 


10—Du Pont meeting. 


12— 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol and American Commercial 
Alcohol decline to new lows of 104 and 24 respectively. 
Air Reduction declares regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents payable April 15 to holders of record March 31. 
Air Reduction meeting. 


13—Tubize stockholders ratify plan for merger with Ameri- 


20— 


"30: 


-International Salt meeting. 


—Commercial 


can Chatillon. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products declares regular dividend 
of $1.75 on the preferred stock of record March 15, 
payable April 1. 

American Commercial 
Alcohol declares quarterly dividend of 40 cents pay- 
able April 15 to holders of record March 29. 


—Company meetings of Atlas Powder, Hercules Powder, 


International Nickel, and Solid Carbonic, Ltd. Ab- 
bott Laboratories regular quarterly dividend payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 21. Canadian In- 
dustries, Ltd. declares regular dividends of $1.75 on 
the preferred stock of record March 31, payable April 
15, and regular dividend of 62% cents plus extra divi- 
dend of 25 cents on the common stock, payable April 30 
to holders of record March 31. 

Solvents, Vanadium Corp. directors’ 
meetings. Call money 2%, lowest since January 8, 
1925. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur meeting. U.S. Industrial Alcohol 
Co. plans to increase stock from 400,000 to 500,000 
shares. Freeport Texas Co. announces regular quart- 
terly dividend of $1.00 payable May 1 to holders of 
record April 15. 

Du Pont announces plans to purchase Roessler & 
Hasslacher, to be voted upon by stockholders of latter 
company at meeting in April. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. declares regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 on common stock of record 
April 8, payable May 1. Atlas Powder Co. declares 
quarterly dividend of 1'%2°% on preferred stock of 
record April 8, payable May 1. Meetings of Mathieson, 
Monsanto, United Chem:cals. 

American Solvents & Chemical, Westvaco Chlorine 
Products, Air Reduction meetings. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol declares regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50, payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 15. 
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U. S. Industrial Alcohol Net in 1929 
Equivalent to $12.63 Per Share 


U. 8S. Industrial Alcohol Co. issues pamphlet report for year 
ended December 31, 1929. Net profit after depreciation and 
federal taxes, of $4,720,858 is the same as previously published, 
and is equivalent to $12.63 a share on 373,846 shares of no-par 
stock outstanding at end of year. This compares with $3,777,801 
or $10.29 a share on 320,000 shares of common stock outstanding 
at end of 1928, after preferred dividend requirements. 

Consolidated income account for year 1929 compares as fol- 
lows: 


























1929 1928 1927 1926 

i OT oe $8,942,594 $7,196,712 $5,105,311 + 
Expenses............ 2,392,746 1,910,763 1,855,491 
Depreciation. ........ 1,245,424 1,038,042 654,432 

Oper prof......... $5,304,424 $4,247,907 $2,595,388 $1,451,926 
Preferred sales sec... . . ard ate 3 Ph 1,133,474 

Totalincome....... $5,304,424 $4,247,907 $2,595,388 $2,585,400 
Dea ee a F ioe 27,492 
Federal taxes......... 583,566 470,106 350,862 319,679 

Net profits......... $4,720,858 $3,777,801 2,244,526 $2,238,229 
Cuba dis dividends... . Bex 74,635 82,537 128,562 
Preferred dividends... . eee 407,982 420,000 420,000 
Com dividends........ 2,454,768 1,380,000 1,200,000 eres 

SNM os acs Sek $2,266,090 $1,915,184 $541,989 $1,689,667 
P & L surplus........ 15,238,355 14,214,215 16,373,306 18,263,379 

Surplus account follows: Surplus on December 31, 1928, 


$14,214,215; add: Surplus for year 1929, after dividends, $2,266, 
090; total surplus, $16,480,305; deduct: Additional allowance 
for depreciation, ete., charged to surplus in connection with 
federal income tax settlement (net), $1,241,950; leaving surplus 
on December 31, 1929, $15,238,355. 

New York Stock Exchange has received notice from U. 8. 
Industrial Alcohol of proposed decrease in authorized preferred 
stock by $6,000,000 and increase in common stock, to 500,000 
shares from 400,000 shares. 

U. S. Alcohol retired all of its preferred some time ago, but 
under laws of West Virginia, where the company is incorporated, 
it is necessary to eliminate this from the company’s authorized 
capitalization. At the same time the management decided to 
increase the authorized common since there are at present only 
about 24,000 shares unissued in the treasury. 





Merck & Co. Profits Higher For 1929 


Merck & Co., Ine. for year ended December 31, 1929, reports 
net addition to surplus after depreciation, taxes, interest, amor- 
tization, federal taxes, and other charges, but before dividends, 
of $653,339, of which $428,080 was applicable to stock owned by 
Merck Corporation, equal to $12.61 a share on 33,950 shares of 
8% preferred stock of latter company, comparing with $223,508 
or $6.57 a preferred share in 1928. 

During 1929 Merck & Co., Inc. redeemed $600,000 more of its 
bonds, reducing the outstanding amount to $1,200,000. A 
dividend of $2 per share has been declared payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 17, as compared with the $1 quarterly 
basis which has been maintained for five years. 


Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inec., and United Chemical 
Industries of U. 8. S. R. sign contract providing for technical 
assistance in production of liquid chlorine in the Soviet Union 
and the manufacture of Vorce chlorine cells for salt brine elec- 
trolysis. Contract provides for the use of the patents of the 
American company by the Soviet chemical industry and for the 
sending of American engineers to the Soviet Union. In addition, 
Soviet engineers will study production methods at the Westvaco 
plants. 


in the U 


The first chlorine plant of the several to be constructed 


.S.S. R. is to be completed in about six months. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Syracuse, announces election of 
James J. Phelan, Jr., Boston, to board of directors. 
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Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 66° Textile Clear 


Granular, Large, Medium and Small Crystals 
Production of Tennessee Copper Company 
Copperhill, Tennessee 
Address all inquiries to:- 











General Offices 


621-625 Grant Bldg. 


NN GEORGIA ZA 


Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. 











Exclusive Sales Representatives 
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Special The 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0: 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 

















FAIOME OFFICE ITH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, COHIOC. 


CAA A 
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Freeport Texas Quarter Net 
Equivalent to $1.38 Per Share 


Freeport Texas Co. reports for quarter ended February 28, 
1930, net income of $1,007,784 after taxes, equivalent to $1.38 a 
share on 729,844 shares of no-par stock. This compares with 
$737,037 or $1.01 a share in first quarter of 1929. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended February 28, 
1930, compares as follows: 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Gross sales.... $3,597,493 $3,109,982 $2,413,677 $2,785,801 
Costs & exp... 2,493,301 2,260,128 1,972,985 2,022,505 
Gross ine... . $1,104,192 $849 854 $440,692 $763,296 
Other inc.. 57,190 40,490 33,799 34,045 
Total inc... $1,161,382 $890,344 $474,491 £797 341 
Depr res... . 34,747 48,639 41,331 50,906 
Tax res.... 118,851 104,668 28,000 27,583 
Net inc..... £1,007,784 $737,037 £405,160 $718,852 
Earned per sh. $1.38 $1.04 $0.56 £0.99 





Alabama Chemical Co. is refused a review March 3 by United 
States Supreme Court of its suit against the International Agri- 
cultural Corp., involving judgment of $47,000 for breach of con- 
tract on Florida phosphate rock. 


Downington Iron Works, Downington, Pa., issues booklet 
entitled, “Corrosion Resistant Alloys in General Fabrication.” 
Copies may be obtained upon request. 


Newport Chemical Works offers new direct fast orange azo 
dye, Newport Direct Fast Orange W. S. 
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Canadian Industries, Ltd., Reports 
Higher Net Income During 1929 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., jointly controlled by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., of Great Britain, and E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., of the United States, for fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1929, reports net operating income of $3,583,731, 
against $2,713,415 in 1928. Income from investments was $1, 
205,559, against $1,333,433 and amount realized from sale of 
assets $1,235,774, against $10,415,152 bringing total income to 
$6,025,064, against $14,462,000 in 1928. In 1928 company sold 
part of its holdings of General Motors stock. 

From 1929 total income, $325,500 was deducted for preferred 
dividends and $3,661,157 for dividends on common, leaving 
surplus of $2,038,407 for year. 

Balance sheet shows current assets at $20,008,659, against 
current liabilities of $2,796,242, giving working capital of $17, 
212,417, compared with $18,030,086 at close of 1928. Property 
account was valued at $22,100,308, against $11,838,382 at end 
of 1928. Investments were $3,887,675, against $8,493,780. 
Total assets reached $45,996,643, against $40,867,306. 

Among liabilities, reserves were carried at $7,891,474, against 
$5,517,689. From surplus account $6,656,550 was deducted 
to be transferred to capital stock, making total surplus $12,342, 
789, against $16,961,022. Preferred stock valuation was un- 
changed at $4,650,000 but common stock was carried at $18, 
260,046, against $11,233,537. 





Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. is negotiating with 
the Chilean government for the creation of a modern port and 
harbor at Tocopila, the shipping point for the company’s nitrate 
of soda output. 
piers, ete. 


The plan involves construction of breakwater, 
At present all ocean traffic at Tocopila is handled by 
lighter, the ships standing off the town in the roadstead. 


Waukegan Chemical Co., North Chicago, lacquer finishing 
materials, changes name to Brevolite Lacquer Co. Officers of 
company are president and treasurer, Casper Apeland;  vice- 
president, Emory H. Wilder; secretary, L. L. Klewer; assistant 
treasurer, F. H. Apeland; director of research, Edmond H. Bucy. 


Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, publishes three illustrated 
booklets describing its products. The company has entered the 
coal tar solvent industry and the booklets deal with solvents, 
resins for general industrial use, and resins for varnishes, re- 
spectively. 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists an- 
nounces appointment of committee under chairmanship of P. J. 
Wood, vice-president, Oriental Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., to work 
towards formation of central research textile 
industry. 


bureau in the 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. announces a long line 
construction program for 1930 involving an expenditure of 
$106,000,000. This construction is part of a nationwide Bell 
system program which contemplates expenditure 
totalling more than $700,000,000. 


this vear 


Atlas Powder Co. re-elects following directors: C. F. Backus, 
Ernest du Pont, Isaac Fogg, Leland Lyon, John W. Mathews, 
E. W. Maynard, E. W. Moorhouse, W. T. Penniman, Leonard 
Richards, Jr., J. F. Van Lear and Charles Warner. 

General Dyestuff Corp. announces new dyes as follows: 
Supramine Yellow RA, Red Violet RRNA, Faustusol Blue GA, 


and Acid Authracene Brown PGA. 


Chemists’ Club, New York, holds memorial meeting, March 
16, to honor the memory of the late Dr. William H. Nichols. 


Monahan Chemical Co., New York, announces removal to 
100 William st., that city. 
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Sales 
1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares 


1 
High Low High Low March 1930 $ Listed 


Mar 
High Low Last 











— 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





2233 77 169,400 444,800 Air Reduction.................. No 770,000 
354} 197 35,100 75,300 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,286,000 
125 118} 1,500 5,000 pe) ae 100 393,000 
23% q 14,600 37,100 Amer: Apric. Chem. ...5.... 0.6.66 100 333,000 
73% 18 9,200 25,700 i ee. | a ee ae 100 285,000 
55 20 85,500 218,700 Amer. Com. Ale................. No 382,000 
81} 31} 22,700 89,800 ana Metal Co., Ltd........... No 868,000 
135 106 800 1,400 nv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 69,000 
130} 162 124,800 343,200 aoe: Smelt. a No 1,830,000 
16; 15} 3,200 8,500 DT RMMENE IN 6 a6 5: a0: 3108: 46. #004 100 500,000 
923 252 101,300 106,700 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 181,000 
138 123} 21,500 25,800 conv. $3 cum. pfd........... No 113,000 
49} 7 18,900 195,200 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 
111} 493 1,300 14,100 6% cum. pfd.............-- 25 97,000 
140 70 927,000 2,651,900 Anaconda n. fidland Daining.......% 50 8,828,000 
49} 18} 11,600 37,100 Archer Dan Re No 550,000 
115 102} 50 110 Wy PRN EG ocak neo see's wes 100 41,000 
77; 30 445,400 685,600 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,678,000 
140 67 49,200 72,000 Ation PowGet (6... .........00.00. No 260,000 
1064 90 340 1,540 a | aS re 100 90,000 
12¢ 4} 12,600 30,900 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 
9} = 5,700 52,400 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 
32 =10} 19,400 61,900 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 
814 454 700 700 Oe Ce (er 100 63,000 
1274 53 sae 100 Chile Copper Peewanatc ars aio Soutearp scat 25 4,415,000 
344 105 170,700 406,000 Columbian Carbon.............. No 457,000 
63 20} 1,034,600 2,294,700 Comm. Solvents................ No 2,435,000 
126} 70 144,100 295,600 Corn Products.................. 25 2,530,000 
1443 137 760 2'960 i ry | ena a 100 250,000 
69% 21} 67,300 188,000 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 
645 24 6,300 23,200 Devoe & Raynolds ye eae No 160,000 
1154 102 30 430 ieee: 100 16,000 
231 80 361,600 672,800 Dupont ge Nemours............ 20 10,339,000 
119% 1074 4:700 13,400 A | 100 978,000 
2642 150 193,200 273,900 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,263,000 
128 117 600 700 LAS a a ar 100 62,000 
54, 234 143,500 337,400 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 
94% 42} 244,600 338,600 General Asphalt Co............. No 411,000 
64 26 110,600 ee reer No 688,000 
106; 95 1,300 2,200 7% cum. prior pref nae ae 100 74,000 
130 =—680 600 2,900 Hercules jm. prior Se ere No 568,000 
121 112} 100 500 7% cum. om Bein ao) Gin ania 100 114,000 
135 = 684 7,600 31,700 Industrial Rayon............... No 191,000 
17 4 19,100 GRRE NROET AMID, 6 6 oc nas soca conse No 444,000 
88} 40 4,800 6,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 
72% 25 _—. 2:060,000 Intern: Nickel. .....6.....66.0505- No 13,781,000 
80} 61} 4,530 Oe Oe | eee eee ae 100 61,000 
242? 90 272,800 547 "500 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 
42 20 1,500 10,400 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 
113; 40 104,600 231,100 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 311,000 
59 21} 13,500 37,200 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,117,000 
63 40 5,100 12,000 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 426,000 
46 30} 1,100 5,700 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 384,000 
107} 104 60 590 A: a ee 100 28,000 
72% 29 142,200 288,400 Mathieson Alkali............... No 637,000 
125 120 30 250 5 fe OS re ee 100 28,000 
804 47 9,600 33,600 Monsanto Chem................ No 404,000 
58 15 20,500 90,900 National Dist. Prod............. No 275,000 
ey 129} 8,800 40,400 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 
414 138 920 2,120 he ied act ara 100 244,000 
116 1234 115 450 1,250 6% sum. “B Oid. . ..6...5.5 100 103,000 
103 143 2,800 5,900 Newport $3 cum. conv. “A’’..... 50 130,000 
60} 22 64,200 142,500 Penick & Ford.................. No 434,000 
110 100 ae 120 Seg |) or a 100 33,000 
98 43} 19,700 67,200 Proctor & peal ee ee No 6,410,000 
k 302 20 186,700 278,100 Pure Oil C icaxidweweas 2é 3,038,000 
} 116 108 740 1,540 8% are pid. ne are 100 130,000 
' 64 43} 92,800 240,000 Royal Dutch................... 993,000 
94 38} 56.700 155,500 St. Joseph Lead................ 10 1,952,000 
313 19 86,800 194,800 Shell Union Oil................. No 13,069,000 
31j 514 141,900 318,000 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 13,016,000 
83 48 1,337,600 2,130,300 Standard Oil, N. J............... 25 25,419,000 
48} 313 263,100 575,900 Standard Oil, N. Y.............. 25 17,380,000 
20; 94 17,800 49,300 Tenn. Copper & Chem........... No 857,000 
71; 50 233,300 Oe See 25 9,851,000 
854 42) 176,800 510,200 Texas Gulf Sulphur Ms Sr See No 2,540,000 
140 38659 711,600 1,750,300 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,208,000 
111} 40} 436,500 577,000 U “—— MerOn COO. 6 cc cscs veces No 393,000 
243% 95 271,500 625,200 U. BAEC EOs SOD bo os occa hcc aes ae No 373,000 
1164 374 611,200 933,800 V ek nn Corp. of Amer........ No 379,000 
4 24% 3} 20,800 47,400 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 479,000 
654 15 5,600 14,900 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 214,000 
974 69 1,800 3,000 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 144,000 
944 30 6,300 23,300 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 123,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
23 6 1,400 3,800 Acetol Prod. conv. ‘“‘A”.......... No 60,000 
43} 15 1,900 7,500 Agfa Ansco Corp.............. No 300,000 
539} 146 4,300 10,900 Aluminum Amer............. : No 1,473,000 
110 103 7,100 12,100 6% cum. pfd Dae lori ad 100 1,473,000 
280 99} 400 4,100 Aluminum Ltd. a ENe eae No 573,006 
80 25 Amer. Cyanamid “A’’........... No 66,000 
80 20} 451,100 Amer. Cyanamid “‘B’ ........ — No 1,260,000 
45? 1 24,600 31,400 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate... . Be No 1,757,000 
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1930 Sales Earnings 
March 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low March 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929 1928 
6} } 4: 63 $ 35} 3 700 4,400 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 
53% 48 51; 554 394 874 30} 5,000 16,000 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
34 2) 34 448 Qj 10% 33 600 9,200 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 105 2,200,000 
244 23 23} 35 23 £574 20 2,500 14,700 Celanese Corp. of Amer.......... No 1,000,000 1928 0.67 1.72 
81 824 90 80 122 80 1,100 9,000 7% cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 115,000 7. 00 1928 12.00 19.59 
87 81 82 87 81 100 8:0 12! 2,125 7% CO. DEIOF WIG. 0.500605 100 115,000 7.00 1928 20.53 
15 14 15 20 13} 50 12 1,100 7,400 Celluloid Corp... . 05. ccccccecs No 195,000 1928 1.29 0.86 
68 68 68 68 68 110 82 100 600 7% cum. Ist part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 1928 17.33 9.96 
623 61 62 62; 52 90 40 3,300 12,800 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 4.03 2.60 
134 10% 11% 133 10} 254 12 1,400 3,000 Courtaulds, Efd...........0.00s00 1£ 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
72 71 72 7 71 1003 650 200 1,000 Dow MU once cctsaes No 480,000 2.00 
183 14; 15} 19% 132 22 14} 5,300 10,200 Duval Texas Sulphur............ No 500,000 
11; 8 9 14, 8 342 10 3,600 14,700 General Ind. Ale................ No 115,000 
154% 1313 154 154} 131} 209 115 56,700 TORR CURD GR OMN oe oso bccn ince Sikeston. 25 4,415,000 1.50 1928 8.06 3.08 
22 20 21 23 2 41} 17§ 1,000 1,700 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1928 2.02 1.02 
6§ 52 6 7 53 113° 63 600 1,300 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1928 12.15% 10.23% 
15 144 15 16 12 27 13} 200 1,000 Monroe Chem... ....5 0c ccs cece No 100,000 1.50 ll mo. 2.93 
42 294 40 42 24 52 214 18,000 30,000 INGWHOFE CO) cc. on cc ccs cee No 405,000 2.00 9mo. 2.18 1.30 
78 74: «78 79% 74% 111% 65 400 600 Shawinigan W. & era sabe di's are ares No 1,867,000 2.50 1928 2.17 2.41 
80 80 80 105 105 105% 75} 100 100 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
344 263 341 333 18 483 14; 34,200 73,500 Silica Gel Corp............... : No 600,000 
574 504 574 574 493 63 45 209,200 449,000 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 13,927,000 2.50 1928 8.33 3.26 
32? 30; 31} 343 30% 1497 1213 5,000 GRO) Swill Oi Con... oo occ ccc cvcinc es 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
1393 110 121 1783 110 550 111 1,530 Se We oc ce sce ccc awe No 79,000 10.00 
34 32 30 42 19} 115 15 700 5,100 United Chemicals. . PO CE No 122,000 0.74 
41 37} 393 44 32 614 25} 2,600 17,400 $3 cum. part. pfd. aes hd No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
523 45} 51 49} 42 903 36} 4,500 16;600 U.S. Gypeum: Co... ccc ccccwes 20 765,000 1.60 6 mo. 2.69 7.21 
CLEVELAND ¥ 
1353 135 1354 1354 125 983 92 1,116 2.016 Cleve-Cliffl) Irom... 2... ccc ccees No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
82 80 82 85 80 105% 75 839 1,239 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 2 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
CHICAGO 
463 414 43 463 35 52 36 8,450 12,450 Abbott Labs.................... No 120,000 2.00 1928 3.86 2.90 
14 123} 14 15 124 263 12 1,590 2.800 Monroe Chem... .. 0.06 .ecscace No 100,000 1.50 1l mo. 2.93 
32 293 31 35 27 51 30 319 825 So. 00 CUM. PFGE. ...6 6 oc ccces No 30,000 3.50 11 mo. 13.00 
32? 31 32 323 31 145 123 20,910 SS SUP BW se Oe Oe es c.ssc bowesdecawcvr oe 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
PO el Ses 38} 384 60j 35 are 100 United Chemicals pfd. Picea ss wike es No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
CINCINNATI 
70 65 65 (70 53 100 44} 7,243 15,250 Proctor & Gamble. ............ No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
PHILADELHPIA 
98 96 98 98 9 116 &9 500 1,800 Pennsylvania Salt............... 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
MONTREAL 
33 3 3 33 2) 223 2 1,615 3,900 Asbestos Corp...............--- No 200,000 1928 Nil 0.87 
15 9 15 15 9 68 12 565 850 7% non-cum pfd........... 100 75,000 1928 3.36 9.32 
93 7 83 103 7 45 5 15,271 29,600 Can. Ind. Alcohol “‘A’’.......... No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
76 723 «74 80 to 35 65 11,305 56,400 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 1928 2.17 2.41 
The Industry’s Bonds | 
1930 Sales Author- 
March 1930 1929 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. ized 
High Low High Low High Low March 1930 Due % Period sa 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
104% 1024 104% 1024 1063 103 8&3 210 Amer. Baste, Chem, 166 Wels 6.85 63606... cc icc ci ccc encs .« 1G) FE. FA. 30,000,000 
100} 97} 100} 96 993 993 153 DE Mares: © rates GEN SM iss iow cc hindins wakes Kawawnwcda .. 1942 5 A.O. 5,000,000 
108} 102} 108} 100 135 95 1,040 3,018 Amer. I. G. Cram. GOny. G68... ok kc ckcecc ete ciews ..... 1949 5} M.N. 30,000,000 
101; 100; 101; 100% 1023 98 268 Sie Arn. Ramee ee 16 6 OA 6 occ ivr cceccenpnnce ne wow kee © A. ©. 38,000,000 
95 924 95 83} 100 79 207 388 Anglo-Chilean s. f. deb. 7s............ rin city eee .....-. 1945 7 M.N._ 16,500,000 
102} 100% 1024 100 103} 99% 124 287 Atlantic Refin. Geb. Gh... ....ccccccccacccccccs asdicie op aid Se ee 5. & 15,000,000 
104; 100$ 104 100} 103 98} 53 141 By-Prod. Coke Ist 5%s as Re ae re eee raters . 1945 54 M.N. 8,000,000 
101; 1003 102} 100} 103 963 3 45 Corn Prod. Refin. Ist s. f. 58...........0.0.000. -....... 1934 5 M.N. 10,000,000 
a ee a 104 76 651 Lautaro Nitrate conv. | ge rare WGP Ee SRE ‘ 1954 6 Jd. 4. 
100: 99 100} 98 1003 96 609 1,009 Pure Oils. f. 514% notes..............0.000- 1937 5} F.A. 20,000,000 
97 94} 97 933 985 90 67 267 Solvay Am. RV Ute Bete ee oo Secs cet ere saat . 1942 5 M. S. 
1034 102} 1033 100; 103} 100 796 1,717 Standard Oil, N. J. deb. 5e.............. ea 44 . . 1946 5 F. A. 120,000,000 
973 953 973 95 100° 913 385 985 Standard Oil, N. Y. deb. 4%s...........000-. Leveevases.. 1951 4} J.D. 50,000,000 
102 99; 102 973 110 88 187 354 Tenn. Copp. & Chem. deb. 6s. ‘‘B”’...... ah gic aa 1944 6 M. S. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
1023. 1014 1023 101} 1033} 99} 144 563 Aluminum Co., s. f. deb. 5s.... err ; 1952 5 M.S. 60,000,000 
100 971 100 97} 98} 973 163 363 Aluminum L td., 5s. fet eae Poe sietots 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
1004 96; 1003 95 125 99 37 76 Amer. Solv. & C hem. 6°48...:. hea ae ‘ 1936 6) M.S. 2,200,000 
80 73 80 57 95 60 63 263 General . on gc. (dele eee ae eee ror 1948 6 a Be 5,400,000 
101} 100} 102 101} 101} 973 73 273 Gulf Oil, 5s.... es RPE Stet ee ; 19387 5 J.D. 35,000,000 
102} 101 102} 100 133 245 Sinking F _— IN oy dena sg esa eS ; 1947 5 F. A. 35,000,000 
100} 98 100} 95} 1003 93 175 378 Koppers'G. @ C. deb, Se... 6 ccc cccccccees - abchoey 1947 5 J.D. 25,000,000 
95 91} 95 90} 944 88} 129 306 Shawinigan W. « LO A aera ree ; ‘ 1967 43 A.O. 200,000,000 
94} 91 944 90 87 112 4'4s., series m3 mete sp Sceuas ; 1968 4} M.N. 25,000,000 
107 —-: 100 : ‘ 84 177 Silica Gel Corp. 6128 ......... Pama xs ae fi 1932 6} A. O. 1,700,000 
101} 100} 101} 100 102 97} 153 620 Swift & Co., 5s. Re aaa s 1944 5 J.J. 50,000,000 
102¢ 102% 103: 101 104 98 8 97 Westvaco C hlorine Prod. | ee rear e . 1937 53 M.S 2,500,000 
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Place your contract 


VVVVVVVVVVYV : 
TRI-SODIUM PHOSPHATE J =ceme | 


in the knowledge 


that deliveries will be 
ALCIUM HLORIDE made when you want 
them, where you 
want them and of 


COPPER SULPHATE J su = 
NAPHTHALENE |WUWY 
ANHYDROUS GLAUBERS pemiUSiUNR 


SALTS (99.5%) PURE tan | 








ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
CHEMICALS 


29 SO. ORIANNA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


KESSCO 
PRODUCTS 


SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Buty! Acetate, Nor. and Sec Butyl Stearate 
Amyl Acetate Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 


Butyl Propionate Dibutyl Phthalate. 
Amyl Propionate Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 
Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Amyl Alcohol 


ehouse stocks carried at all 





Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


al consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
9-0, fe) Om A 
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The Trend of Prices 











Industrial Production Shows 
Continued Increase During Month 





Business and Financial Conditions Continue to Improve 

' Although Still Below Last Year’s Level—Improve- 
ment Is Not General But Seems Spotty in Character 
—Chemical Price Tendency Is Generally Down- 
ward—Alcohol and Methanol Lower Again. 


Business and financial conditions during the past month were 
marked by an increase in industrial production, a further decline 
in commodity prices and money rates, and a maintenance of 
factory pay rolls. While the employment level as a whole re- 
mained unchanged, there were increases in the steel, agricultural 
impletments and tobacco industries, and decreases in textile, 
automobile tire, electrical machinery and machine tool industries. 

In February industrial production increzs*d about 2 per cent, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board index, which is adjusted 
to allow for seasonal variations. This increase reflected chiefly 
a substantial gain in the output of iron and steel. Automobile 
production was in larger volume than during January, but was 
30 per cent smaller than the large output of a year ago. Cotton 
and wool consumption by mills was substantially lower in 
February, and production of bituminous coal and copper also 
decreased. 

In the first two weeks of March the output of steel mills de- 
clined in comparison with February, contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement. Bituminous coal output also was smaller. 

The volume of building contracts awarded in February was 
about the same as in the preceding month. Residential building 
continued at an exceptionally low level while contracts for public 
works and utilities were large in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month is other recent years. Awards in the first two weeks of 
March were larger than in the first half of February. 

The volume of factory employment, which had reached a low 
point in January, showed little change in February, when an 
increase usually occurs. Factory pay rolls increased during the 
month, but by a smaller amount than is usual at this season. 
In the steel, automobile, agricultural implement, and tobacco 
industries, employment increased during the four-week period, 
while further decreases occurred in the cotton and wool textile, 
lumber, automobile tire, electrical machinery, and machine tool 
industries. 


Freight car loadings on an average daily basis were slightly 
larger than in January, but smaller than in the corresponding 
month of any other recent year. 
reported during early March. 

Wholesale prices of commodities declined further during Feb- 
ruary, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics index at 92.1 per cent 
of the 1926 average was at the lowest point since January, 1922. 
Marked declines occurred during the month in the prices of many 
agricultural products—grains, hides, raw wool and cotton; in 
certain imported raw materials, notably sugar and silk; and also 
in textiles, petroleum, and pig iron. 

During the first part of March, a number of these commodities 
declined still further in price. Wheat and cotton prices were 
considerably lower, and silver reached the lowest point on record. 
By the middle of the month, however, prices of cotton, hides, 
and silver had recovered somewhat. 


Slight seasonal increase was 


Liquidation of credit at member banks continued throughout 
February and on February 26 total loans and investments of 
member banks in leading cities were in about the same volume 
as in the early Summer of last year. During the following two 
weeks, however, there was an increase of $230,000,000 in loans 
and investments, chiefly in loans on securities. All other loans, 
largely for commercial purposes, increased slightly. 

From the middle of February to the middle of March the 
volume of reserve bank credit outstanding decreased further by 
$90,000,000. This decline reflected chiefly an increase in gold 
stock of $75,000,000 and a further decline of money in circulation, 
offset in part by some increase in member bank reserve balances. 
Member bank indebtedness at the reserve banks declined to 
$267,000,000, the lowest level since early in 1925; reserve bank 
holdings of bills declined, while those of United States securities 
increased. 

Money rates in the open market eased further and bond yields 
declined rapidly to the lowest level since 1928. At the middle of 
March the discount rate at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was reduced from 4 to 3% per cent, andthe rate at the 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and San Francisco banks from 4% to 
4 per cent. 

In the chemical industry, the general level of business con- 
tinues to rise, although considerably below the level of last year 
and somewhat below what is generally considered the normal 
level. The price tendency is also a downward one, which is 
probably due to competitive conditions arising out of increased 
Chief 
methanol market where 


production and temporarily decreased 
interest has centered about the alcohol 


these conditions have been intensified. 


consumption. 





BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100. 
The solid line represents 1930 and the dotted line 1929. 
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Prices Current 





Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 

















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
i spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
ed. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
ceaniend chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 
Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 

Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Mar. 1930 $1.102 








Acetone During the past month a wa oe eee “— — 
business has shown some improvement 
although it is still somewhat below normal. ot : oe! -18} wee es ene y . ot . 
The increased activity was especially i ai “ Acetamide. “ ix aa” ‘Db. 1.20 1.35 1.35 1.20 
noticeable during the closing week of the a. . Aeetie Achedsian oon, ik 100 er ” ” ; 
month. Building activity has seemed = = -35 eu Pe. “teah duno teteeeeees > 2 = - ad 
especially slow while the rayon industry 28 Aa . : > “epee « oh 112 iB on 
also seems to be curtailing production . = ‘. “2 Acetyl Chic 100 Ib aby. 33 168 68 55 
and this calling for less acetone. Auto- Sa (see te- 
° ‘ . ° AMC). we eee reseeee 
mobile production is also far below normal. aetiie 
and chiefly confined to low-priced cars. Acid Acetic, 28% 400 Ib bbls 
Although business is below normal, prices 3.88 3.88 3.88 3.38 CER oe vcs cas ncn i, ae 3.88 3.88 3.88 
: _ : : 13.68 13.68 13.68 11.92 Glacial, bbl c-1 wk..... RAP: 46 zs 13.68 13.68 13.68 
continue firm on this material and there 1.00 98 1.00 ‘98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ Ib. .98 1.00 1.00 .98 
seems no likelihood of any changes at any ot “oo oa “an sane ae bbls say ale” aco 1/60 on ‘a a 
time within the near future. It should be -60 51 .60 57 ee ig tech, 100 gee - 51 53 .53 51 
pointed out also that March is well ahead 072 = .058 11 .08 ty ayn pisreislen ciate . 062 07% .073 _ .063 
. ne vee ot Tat 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 Broenner’s, bbls............. AO avcinge 1.25 1.25 1.25 
of the previous two months of 1990. 00185 ‘85 Butyric, 100% basis cbys....-Ib. "185 = 90.90.85 
5.25 4.85 4.85 4.85 Gamehess rere “< rim Se §.25 5.25 5.25 
P : wor a a orosulfonic, 1500 ms 
Acid Acetic — Demand has not been 05} 04, 16.15 aap Ranan ae Recetas, 044.05} 054.04} 
particularly heavy for this material since m4 san" a 4 Canoe, 89%, e.:-- 1b. vi va a m4 
: ; R te) ic, : : ‘ : 
both ethyl acetate and rayon, usually ‘ Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. ~ i 
large consumers, are caesar e oa 60 ‘3 ce 85 Chee i i 22 = ‘Bt ‘A ‘52 
cium acetate is in rather good supply, . . : : Tesylic, 0; dark ars ga -60 ‘ . . 

, : ‘ 77 2 72 72 97-99%, pale drs NY..... 1. 72 77 17 72 
stocks being higher than they have been 5. Wormie, “tak” 90%, 140 “Ib. “a - 
at any time in the past few years. Stocks 7 ny 4 aie taeistaent = ++° +> 0x2 > 104 B M4 4 
at the end of January totaled fifteen and oo 44 ca ca mo. ay Besatans + <s%4 bb. veep yt = ‘= 

oe ; ; : : ; mma, 225 lb bbls wks..... —— : . . 

a half million pounds, which compares .99 "80 63 7 lb. ‘65 ‘70 10 66 
with about 8 million pounds at the end of 7 67.67 67 Lydriodie, USP, 10% soln aby Ib. seve 67 6 6 
last year. In addition to plentiful sup- .48 45 48 45 = _ — ee sisceispelsiore “oe 45 .48 .48 45 
: . : : r i a 
plies of this material, there has been a | .....) ..... oo og poets: seinen i oie eee 
large quantity of the synthetic material ad 0-90 -80 ae ie ae . s -80 -90 00 30 
available, so that all factors have com- -06 .06 .06 06 tad a Boreas ane a ; .06 06 06 
bined to produce an easy condition, al- 11 dol nn ae — re % on. — u lu 11 
though prices are firmly maintained. 85 8 85 85 Hypophoephoroua, 30%, USP, 85 85 85 
Nevertheless imports for January totaled 05 .044 .06 .043 Lactic, 22 (oy dark, 500 Ib —_ Ib. 04 04} .05 .04 
I é 12 11 134 12 44%, light, 500 Ib jo! Meee | 11} 12 12 11 
3,594,804 pounds, as compared’ with 42 “40 ba “52 Laurent 280 Tb tha. Ib. -40 42 42 -40 
9 O82 O85 3 > os : ‘ : -48 . . alic, pow | SOR ° . . . : 
2,982,085 pounds in the same month a 65 ‘60 65 “60 Metantic 280 fe bbls IP “80 85 65 60 
year ago. Mixed Sulfurie-Nitric.......... 
ort _. A rt ee — Piccwcccee fee = =. at iy 2. 
. . , tanks WKS. ......... - F . . 
Acid Chromic — Competition has mr - a = = gemma ee tech bbl. ib. 1 ve ‘ae ie 
been fairly keen all throughout the past ; on 7 ; Muriatic, 18° deg, 120 Ib cbs - . : 
month, and as a result, prices have de- eo eo 1.40 1.35 ptt cone wer OO lb. ...-. = ‘= ‘= 
clined slightly and are now quoted on the sas 1.4 i.80 ae * ny 20 desreee, cbye whe. . -100 Ib. “+o . ‘oe ‘= 
basis of 17¢ @ 19¢ lb. Sales and ship- .59 155 59 .55 Naphthionic, teh, 380 Ib... teas Nom. Nom. ..... 
nts 0 ; din fair v > _— 6 deg, cbys o- 
ments have continued in fair volume. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 ee ico lb. ..... 5.00 5.00 58.00 
40" deg, 135 Ib cbys, o-1 
Acid Formic — Demand for this ma- | 1, 8-17 8M, 9-03 Oxatler 300 i bla wie NY db. “Siig 822 Oe OS 
terial has been rather dull due chiefly to oH ort vy 4 Phosphoric 07 oer _ wena _ i = 
: . . . . yrupy, U TS....5D. ceoes . . 
the lack of interest shown by the leather .70 .65 .50 .50 Pieranie, 300 Ib bbls ee .65 .70 a .65 
and tanning industries. Imports are 0 ed ad Seenee casiniks eoaocabpgen Ib. .30 -50 -60 -80 
also off, totaling only 39,200 pounds in 1~ 6 ‘- * amet ee naar > 1.30 1.20 ‘- - 
— _ . . . . Cc. » ti eeoee ° . e ° Oc 
January as compared with 137,900 pounds 16 15 16 15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls 7 =~ 15 16 .16 15 
; P ary | vear ag ulfuric, 66 deg, 180 ebys 
in January a year ago. 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 lo-l wks............ OOlb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
15.50 15.50 tanks, wks. ton 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Acid Lactic During the past month, 1.65 1.50 1.373 1.20 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 lb. 1.50 1.65 1.65 


there have been indications of some com- 
aoe ; 18.50 18.50 18.50 
petition as regards the technical grades 42.00 42.00 42 00 





. 1.50 

1.123 60°, 1500 lb dr wks... .100 lb. 1.273 1.424 1.424 1.27? 
Oleum; 20%, 1500 lb. drs lo-1 
18.50 wks ton 


42.00 40%, 1lo-1 wks net ....... SUR «cs 
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Every product, every process 
has originated in or passed 
thru our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud 
of this painstaking care in 
development and produc- 
tion. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the 
Highest Quality. 


With plants conveniently located 
and our policy of carrying ample 
stocks of materials on hand at all 
times, we are prepared to make 
prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 


EASTERN 
Plant -- Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Office -- 25 Pine St., New York City 


Chemical Markets 








HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochlorbenzene 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride 
Salt 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


WESTERN 


Plant -- Tacoma, Washington 
Sales Office -- Tacoma, Washington 











Acid, Tannic 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan, 1929 $1.026 


- Mar. 1930 $1.102 





of this material. This has been reflected 
in slightly ine U8. P: 
grades, on the other hand, have seemed to 
be in exceptionally good demand from the 
food and beverage industries. 


lower prices. 


Acid Muriatic —- This market con- 
tinues rather steady with shipments re- 
ported as being in good volume. 


Acid Sulphuric 
the other 


- In common with 
acids, shipments of 
sulfuric have shown a steadily rising trend 
since the close of last year. 
of course, 


mineral 


The volume 
up to that of last year 
at this time, but the general level is quite 
satisfactory and but little 
might be considered normal. 


is not, 


below what 


Alcohol The market on the dena- 
tured grades is reported as being reason- 
ably firm in view of the hectic condition 
which have prevailed for over a month. 
With the closing seeson, there has been 
but little business available. However, 
the closing weeks of the month have shown 
some slight improvement in volume of 
shipments. Prices are now quoted on the 
basis of 42c gal in tanks. In addition to 
price cutting within the industry, which 
had become general in nature the situa- 
tion was further aggravated by the threat 
of competition from methanol. Although 
the lateness of the season prevented any 
real indication of the. extent which 
methanol could compete, it is reported 
that all efforts will be directed towards 
marketing the latter as an anti-freeze in 
competition with denatured alcohol, when 
the next season draws round. Accord- 
ing to estimates, there will be a surplus 
of about six to eight million gallons of 
methanol to be diverted into channels 
formerly occupied by denatured alcohol. 
At the same time, it must be pointed out 
that alcohol should be in a much more 
favorable position to compete next season. 
Unreasonably high prices were paid for 
molasses during last season, and as a re- 
sult production costs were unusually high. 
Since molasses has been and can be sold 
at much lower levels, it seems quite 
likely that radically reduced raw ma- 
terial prices will place alcohol in much 
better position to meet this new compe- 
tition. Shipments of butyl alcohol are 
reported to be moving in good volume. 


to 


Ammonia No concerted movement 
of this material has as yet evidenced 
itself, although the first signs of warmer 
weather will start the movement in large 
quantity. 


Ammonium Chloride — Producers 
of this material continue to direct their 


efforts towards new markets for this 
material, since sales are showing a de- 











Chemical Markets 


1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Ww Market High Low 
.40 .30 .40 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls.. . Ib. .30 .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, 
. 384 .38 .38 344 SOO Ps ca ecesccewus lb. .38 .384 .384 .38 
85 .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 250 lb bbls ........ me, Saues .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Trichloroacetic a ee arr 2.75 2.75 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 MN i cto alrdce « nites rer 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 Tunpatic; DBIB......<6.<60<6: 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
47 .38 .55 .43 Albumen, blood, 225 lb bbls. ib .38 .40 .40 .38 
.20 12 ere bbls., Ib .12 .20 .20 .12 
.83 .70 .84 .78 ere Ib. .69 .73 .75 .69 
.80 .70 .80 .70 Technical, 200 lb cases . .lb. .68 72 13 .68 
.65 .60 .65 .60 Vegetable, GN ns caccset lb. .60 65 .65 .60 
.55 .50 .55 zg yp ees eee lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 wwe 
.173 id .20 “ts GIO Oo) WEB si. 65.0000 000 ia .18 “ist eee 
.18}4 17 . 19} .18 Drums, 1-c-1 wks.. <av .18 18 Bh 
.173 . 16} 19 -17} Tank cars wks.......... - .16} a yf 173 . 163 
Amy! (from pentane) 

1.67 1.67 2.25 1.75 GT6 6-1 WEB... 60sccs000s Oe ee 1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.80 1.42 1.8 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs -. mt 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
2.75 2.693 3.70 2.65 OO SF ra gal. 2.63 2.75 2.75 2.63 
at Be i | .55 .50 Anhydrous, drums. . ee ry 71 Ry 3 | 
Completely denatured, No. i 
= bw 50 gal drs drums 
.62 .49 -52 , ee eer ar Vana .45 .51 45 
No. “4 188 pf, 50 gal drs. 

.51 .48 .50 -43 drums extra.........gal. ..... .44 50 44 
.50 .46 .46 .41 OE OUI 6 6:0 45-0:5'0:00018 a ot peraraee .42 .48 .42 
1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 Isopro vl, ref, gal drs..... gal. .60 1.00 1.00 .60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propy Normal, 50 gal dr..gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .82 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr Ib. .80 .82 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 - 
65 65 .65 .65 SERRA: ee -65 65 65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 
.34 .82 .37 .35 BD cise erence saan ee .32 .34 34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 ib 
3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 bbls, lo-1 wks....... 100 lb. 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
5.50 5.00 5.50 es | Ce Re ar 00 Ib. .00 5.25 5.25 5.00 
Potash, lump, 400 *~ — 
3.50 3.00 3.20 3.10 MR oa ois 5 si00d lana 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Soda, ground, 400 ib Stns 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 is sik ap areacsiocaswanete re 3.75 3.75 3.75 
24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY .100 Ib. elas 24.30 24.30 24.30 
.20 .05 .40 .35 Chloride Anhydrous, Aisne .05 15 15 .05 
— 96%, light, 90 ® 
.18 Bes .18 re kf MON s <-e arene cade oressalaie ole .18 18 oe 
-26 -25 24 .18 giasaeke, 100 lb bbls....... Ib: .25 .26 -26 .25 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags o-1 
2.05 1.95 1.75 1.75 TET 100 Ib. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Coml, bags c-1 wks. .100 Ib. ewes 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 206: . 3.36 2.35 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs iG. Sears 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
.14} .14 .14 Py Ammonia, anhyd, 100 Ib c ss lb. .153 .154 .15} 15} 
.034 .03} .03 ‘ Water, 26°, 800 lb drdel...Ib. ..... .033 .034 03} 
ee eee eee lb. .28 .39 .39 .28 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. plant 
6.50 BOB" os. | ihc. Vie heeveeeese eee ADs: swiees 6.15 5.15 5.15 
22 21 .22 21 Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls...... Ib. .21 .22 .22 3 
<an .09 .09 .08} Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib cs. .Ib. .09 .12 12 .09 
Chloride, white, 100 — Ry 
5.15 4.45 65.15 4.45 ete OO lb. 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 6§&.75 5.25 Gray, 250 lb bbls El .lb. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
-113 ee i | -11} oan Lump, 500 Ib cks spot. . .Ib. oka obae -11} 11 
.16 -15 .16 .15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... Ib. 15 .16 .16 15 
.10 .06 .10 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 .10 .10 .06 
.34 .26 .38 .273 Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... Ib. .26 .30 .30 -26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 
.13 -123 .18 .18 | OPE ETT Ib. .123 .13 .13 .124 
2.40 2.05 2.90 2.20 Sulfate, bulk o-1....... i) a_i 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points..... SOUND, 20-506 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
60.85 52.40 60.85 60.85 eS i ee reer 57.60 57.60 57.60 
.48 .36 .60 .55 Sidienamiin, kegs. Pornarcaeue lb. .36 .48 48 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from a 
1.70 1.60 2.25 5S Wt iisc osu ve x eaten <i55% . 222 . 236 . 236 222 
.24 ae. dente leeawe Tech. RNR eas aire a a oly .23 .24 .24 .23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil 
Furoate, ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
. 164 15 . 164 .15} Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs.. .15 .16 .16 .15 
.37 34 .48 -.41 Annatto, fine Sick aes sre oka .34 .37 oF .34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 ib 
.90 .80 1.00 i Re re .80 .90 .90 .80 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
.10 .08} 12 5 ee ey Pe ee a ineraune .093 .093 .08% 
.10 .09 12 -10 Needle, powd, 100 Ibcs....Ib. ..... .094 .094 .094 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 
.18 13 .18 a | Re ee lb. 13 PP Ys rf .13 
.10 .08} 12 .092 Oxide, 500 lb bbls......... Ms. Seine .08} .08} .08} 
.26 <r sees BONE, WO Pes MAB is conve ccesic By, adios .24 .24 .24 
.20 .16 .20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... Ib. .16 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 42 .38 Vv ermilion, er ee Ib. .38 42 .42 .38 
.19 ae .19 -17. Archil, conc, 600 Ib -— ence Ib. ae .19 .19 ot 
.14 12 .14 .12 Double, 600 Ib bbls. . +e. 12 .14 .14 12 
.16 .12 .16 15 Triple, 600 Ib bbls......... lb 12 .14 .14 12 
.18} 18} .16 -15 Ar =~ ty |: re = woe .18} .183 .18} 
.08 .08 .08 .08 rude, 30%, casks........ .08 .08 .08 .08 
21 .09 sak = Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. tb. .09 m Pee .09 
.04} .04 .04 WwW hite, Nb by ee Ib. .04 .04} .044 .04 
15.00 4.75 14.75 14. 7 Asbestine, A ton AP 15.00 15.00 15.00 
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Let us quote on your requirements 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
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Barium 


— Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 





cided trend downward with the falling off 
of consumption by the radio industry. 
The market continues steady and firm. 


Ammonium Sulfate — During the 
past month the movement of this material 
has shown a decided improvement. 
Although quoted prices remain unchanged 
at $2.10 per 100 lbs., there has been some 
little resale material available at lower 
prices. However, there has been an active 
demand for spot material and the market 
appears to be in much better shape. 


Antimony — With the uncertainty 
regarding the tariff removed by the Senate 
action in retaining the old rate of 2c lb., 
the metal market assumed a much lower 
price level. Quotations are at 8c lb., repre- 
senting a decline of 1%ec lb. since last 
quoted. However, there has been no 
increase in the amount of business and 
the market has been firm although in- 
active. Oxide is at 8%c lb., while needle, 
powdered, is at 9%e. lb. 


Beeswax — Prices advanced in this 
market following the action of the Senate 
in placing a duty of 12 per cent on crude 
beeswax. This material had formerly 
entered free of duty. The duty on 
refined was also raised, the new rate being 
27 per cent. Prices went higher following 
this tariff decision so that crude is now at 
34c lb., and refined at 38c Ib. 


Benzene — Continues to move in 
fairly large volume although continued 
low production of automobiles keeps con- 
sumption rather below normal. Exports 
of benzol registered a 56 per cent increase 
in quantity correlatively with a 72 per 
cent gain in value, last year, as compared 
with the previous year. Department of 
Commerce reports. A secure foothold was 
obtained in 1929 in two markets—lItaly 
and Norway—not previously penetrated; 
outgoing shipments to these two desti- 
nations were valued at $214,739 and $110,- 
424 respectively. Germany continues re- 
inforcing its position as the outstanding 
purchaser of American benzol. The follow- 
ing table sets forth the principal markets 
(with the exception of Italy and Nor- 
way) during 1928 and 1929: 


1928 1929 

Quantity Quantity 

Countries gallons gallons 
Germany....... 10,824,326 17,828,355 
United Kingdom 6,559,186 9,251,276 
Netherlands 1,921,733 
France..... 1,380,235 1,326,496 
Belgium..... 2,277,075 1,194,059 


Blood — Stocks have been fairly heavy 
during the past month, and this factor, 
combined with continued lack of demand, 
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1929 1928 
| High Low High Low 
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Barium 
maser 4 Carbonate, 200 lb bags 


on 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 


Nitrate, 700 lb onto 


igus evaitasaeeeee ae ton 

Suede, bulk, mines........ ton 

Beeswax, Yellow, crude one ~ 
meagre CREOB . bi0s bcc ces 


GUND WED 6655.50 or 6o385% 


Benzene 


Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... gal. 
Ind. Pure, tanks works... .gal. 
ee Base, dry, 250 lb 
Bensoyl Gi Chloride, 500 lb drs. lb. 
Chloride, tech drs... .Ib. 
Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk .Ib. 
Napht ylamine, sublimed, 200 


lb. .60 
Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75. 


Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 


o-l wks ora Sere sivea 100 lb. 2. 
Binet. Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 
en I ere ni 
S. American shipt....... Unit 
Blues, ey RR Milori 
n Soluble........ lb. 
Bone, raw, “Chicane Riniie see ton 
Bone, Ash, 100 ib haw Beaters lb. 
Black, 200 Ib bbls......... lb. 


Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp... .ton 
Borax, Ri eer 
Bordeaux ea 16 % pwd. Ib. 

TS Orr lb. 
aie wel ide, shpmt... .lb. 
Bromine, cases.............. lb. 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk .lb. 

Go ¥ bulk 


ee ey 


Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. ‘Ib. 


Mono (Butyl Ether)........ 

sllosolv e = Ethylene glycol 

mono b — > Dn ean 
Furoate, tech., 50 nd dr., Ib. 
Propionate, tp peepee: 
Stearate, 50 BS 60005 8 lb. 
fy ae ee er. 

Pn ed ‘Sulfide, boxes..... Ib 
Calcium 


Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb b 


ere eee eee eee ee eee 


Carbide, IG acceso 
a wa tech, 100 Ib ane 


ee 


Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... on 
Peroxide, 100 lb. drs....... lb. 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls Ib. 
Stearate, 100 lb ces cn lb. 


Calurea, bags S. points. c.i-f. ton 
Camwood, Bark, — bbls. . Ib. 
Candelilla WES SUBD .<c005.0 lb. 
Carbitol, (See Diet thylene Gycol 

Mono E thyl Ether) ....... 
ook: Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 


eee eee ee 


piel, 500 ib ‘drs BS 
Dioside, Liq 30°38 1b oyi “IB 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 


Sea. lb. 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags....lb. 

No. 1 Yellow, bags........ Ib. 

No. 2N Country, yt piace lb. 

No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. 

Sa wee err lb. 

0.3 Chalicy eS ocbsisamenmetere Ib. 

P wat Pi Suantand, ground..... Ib. 
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Assurance of prompt delivery in 
any quantity no matter how large, 
is only one of the advantages in 
ordering Warner Brand Chemicals. 


A dependable Source of supply in 


every sense of the word. 
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CARBON TETRA CHLORIDE 

















T HE WARNE R 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





Consult our technical staff 
on any manufacturing prob- 
lems or questions you may 
have in connection with the 
use of our products. They 
will be glad to aid you and 
will welcome your requests. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Mar. 1930 $1.102 





has resulted in much lower prices. Quota- 
tions are at $3.70 per unit in New York; 
$4.00 per unit, Chicago; and $3.50 per 
unit, South American. 


Butyl Acetate — Supplies of this ma- 
terial rather plentiful. 
The anti-dumping order issued during 
the past has had no apparent 
effect upon present the 
market. Imports registered a 48 per cent 
increase in quantity and a 40 per cent 
increase in value during 1929 over the 
preceding year. <A_ total of 7,924,244 
pounds, valued at $982,053 were entered 
for consumption in 1929 as against 
5,347,902 pounds, valued at $701,827 in 
1928. Imports by quarters during 1929 
were as follows: January—March, 2,260, 
677 pounds, valued at $288,882; April- 
June, 2,137,514 pounds, valued at $264, 
944; July-September, 1,495,633 pounds, 
valued at $182,550; and October-Decem- 
2,030,420 pounds, valued at $245,677 


continue to be 
month 
conditions in 


ber, 


Calcium Acetate Although it is 
reported that business continues to show 
some slight improvement, the volume is 
still below normal. Production of acetate 
of lime during January amounted to 
11,798,080 pounds as compared with 
11,666,000 pounds during December and 
11,995,876 pounds during January of last 
year. Stocks at the end of January totaled 
15,553,062 pounds, as compared with 
7,760,733 pounds on December 31. Sup- 
plies of the material are plentiful and the 
demand thus far continues well below nor- 
mal, but the market is firm at quoted 
prices. Calcium acetate imports into the 
United States from Canada decreased 
in 1929 in comparison with the previous 
year. In 1929 there were entered for 
consumption 8,308,752 pounds, valued 
at $355,996, compared with 9,005,148 
pounds in 1928, valued at $316,273. 


Calcium Chloride — The seasonal 
highway demand for this material is 
already beginning to make itself felt. 
Shipments and sales are showing a de- 
cidedly upward tendency, and each month 
thus far has shown an improvement over 
the corresponding month of last year. 


Carbon Black — Curtailed automo- 
bile production is having its effect upon 
this market, through lessened tire pro- 
duction, and consequently smaller than 
normal demand at present for carbon 
black. The Department of Commerce 
reported a 21 per cent increase in exports 
of carbon black during 1929 as compared 
with the preceding year, these rising from 
77,903,153 pounds, with a value of $6,794, 
224, to 91,829,215 pounds worth $8,270, 
837, a gain of $1,486,613. The four 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 
.30 .20 .30 -26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory es....Ib. ..... 20 .20 20 
.20 18 .20 .18 ONO S55. 80.cis-s we sina lb. .18 20 .20 18 
.32 15 .32 4 Transparent, cases........ lb. as 15 15 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 1.40 , Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs _ 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.10 
'034 03 2» .033 3 Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls. :03 03% = .032 03 
.034 02 Oa .043 Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .02 .03 .034 02 
.034 0? .03 -023 _ Light, 250 lb casks........ - .02} 03 .034 .02} 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, — 
.19 18 19 Er rete 18 19 19 18 
Ww om powd, 100 lb Bb 
.06} .06 .06} MO og BWR ccs saan = .08 .064 .06} .06 
.05 .04 .05 .04 weal, powd, 100 lb bbls. . .04 .05 .05 .04 
.02 .03 .03 .02 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. .024 .03 .03 .024 
.024 .0O1 .02 01 25% tks re ties ie .O1; -024 .024 .013 
.04'/5 “Os -04° .04'/¢ Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks.lb. ..... -043 -04} .04 
.06 .05 .06 .054 _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .05} .06 : .05 
9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 .013 .02 .012 Powdered, bbls........... .01% .02 .02 .O1} 
12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 01} = .034 .03 Powdered, BbIs. .......550- Ib. .O12 .03 .03 .O1} 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
.084 07 .09 08 baaueasictuvede cece one lb. .O74 .08} .084 .O74 
044 ES 6s5648 ) hesnee cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. ..... .04} 04} .044 
ae tank or multi-car lot oyls 
.03 .025 .034 -034 COMING 6 5.05 06-50.00-4 b. .025 .025 .025 .025 
Chiendaamsaan, Mono, 100 Ib 
10} 084 + ©.07 .07 drs lo-l wks............ b.  .10 10 = .10 10 
.20 -16 .22 .20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . Ib. 15 .16 .16 15 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml OFIBs <2 6. Ib. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 .26 .29 -26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. .26 29 .29 .26 
at .064 «11 06% Commeroial.....iic. oc scess ‘ -064 otk oe .064 
.18 15 17 .15} ol rere ree lb. Bi eg 18 18 Fe 
— Acetate, 8% Chrome 
.05 .04 -05 .04 SUB oh ofcxradieacstactsiiaey lb. .043 -05 .05% 04 
.05 .05 .05 .05 20° soln, 400 lb bbls..... Ss: dct -05 .054 05 
.28 27 .28 .27 Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. . Ib. 27 .28 .28 .27 
.354 344 .35} .344 — Oxide, green, bbls......... .344 .354 .354 344 
10.50 10. 9.50 9.00 Coal tar, Gib. o6:2 500 cscecce bl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
3.22 2.10 2.22 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... .lb. .10 2.22 2:22 2.10 
1.01 5 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .95 1.01 01 95 
.95 95 .86 . 86 Teneriffe silver, bags....... MS... Gaus .95 .95 95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 Ib. ..... 748. 17.78 17.98 
.25 13 .173 .16 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .13 .214 alg 13 
.28 25 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. .25 28 .28 25 
.60 .50 .48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. 44 45 .45 44 
.32 163 17 .163 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 32 .32 24 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
.19 .18 .19 Ja: I ie ak nis a's ote wa Ib. .18 19 .19 18 
7.00 5.50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls o-1 wks...100 Ib. ..... 5.50 5.50 5.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 CS ee ee ton 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 Sugar, 100 lb bbls. .... 100 lb. 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
.42 40 .42 .40 WR ec wetcs sc cea Ib. .40 42 .42 40 
RTS: Ae ie Beane Coes, ©. % See et... SO iSaes ealdee Seen meee 
or ee Cee eee ee Meal 8S WU ciscivce Ml sasce aetaints ats hens 
38.00 37.50 38.00 36.00 7% Tada bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, SP, 300 lb. 
.28 264 .27$ .26 reer ae lb. .26 27 A? .264 
.42 404 .42 .40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys... .Ib. 4 42 .42 .40 
.19 15 .19 .17 Oil, Grade 1 tanks L Be 16 16 15 
.23 13 .23 | Grade Mas wie “ete 13 14 .14 13 
.28 13 .28 25 NIRS 6. ase eiccaveavers 13 14 .14 13 
yf 14 -20 one Cresol, USP, drums.......... Ib. .14 17 okt 14 
.36 .32 Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... .lb. .32 36 .36 32 
‘a7 .16 sat .16 Cudbear, English............ lb. 16 one sa7 16 
16 12}  .18} | .18} Cutch, Rangoon, 100 Ib bales. ‘Ib. (124.13 ‘13 2} 
.084 08 .07 .06 Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .08 084 .084 08 
Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks 
.00 .00 1.75 1.67% Nitrogen unit....c0.00<0606 rer 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.92 4.62 5.12 3.77 Dextrin, . 140 lb bags.100 lb. 4.52 4.72 4.82 4.52 
4.87 4.57 5.07 S.a2 White, 130 lb bags..... 100 lb. 4.47 4.67 4.77 4.47 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib bgs. .Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .09 .08 White, 220 lb bags lo-1... .Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, 200 Ib bags lo-l.. = .08 -08} .08} .08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 — yhthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... 3.80 3.80 3. 
3.10 2.70 2.90 2.85 Dianisidine, barrels.......... “al. etal 2.70 2.70 2.70 
.26 .26 .28 .264 Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. .25 .28 .28 .25 
| .29 .314 .294 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .29 .314 .31} .29 
13 Te. wadince .... Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs Ib .05 .07 .07 .05 
65 .55 .65 .55 Dichloromethane, drs wks... ib . .65 .65 .55 
3.00 2.75 .25 -23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylcarbonate, eae 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, — lb drs.. .55 .60 .60 .55 
.13 10 .60 .55 Diethylenegl aren Staseracc oe 4 Fe 13 13 10 
15 18 15 10 Mono ethyl ee ae Ib. 13 15 15 13 
.30 .25 35 25 Mono butyl ether, drs... .Ib. .28 .30 28 
15 .13 Mono methyl ether, ves “ty recta.  ebdaeaees 
-22 SED 40088 “lbeciew), » Pe eae tees gee .15 8 .18 .15 
.50 PO: caas. ‘Somes Diethylene oxide, 50 gal dr.. eae .50 .50 .50 
.67 .64 67 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... _ .64 .67 .67 .64 
Diethyl E eeeenui 1000 ~ 
-26 24 .26 .24 i, rr eee .24 26 .26 .24 
Diethylaulfate, technical, 50 
.35 .30 .35 . ee Ure: b. .30 .35 .35 .30 
2.62 2.62 2 62 2.62 Dievtilaadan, 400 Th drs... 1. «cs. 2.62 2.62 2.62 
.32 .26 .32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs...Ib. .26 ; .28 .26 
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ANTI-FREEZE ALCOHOL 

(Completely Denatured, Formula No. 5) 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
COLLODION 
AMMONIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
SODIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
TINCTURE OF IODINE, U. S. P. 
IODINE, RESUBLIMED 






ake We keu ke ome ke oe 


le commercial application 
of some of the 2600 Or- 
ganic Chemicals which we sup- 
ply requires large quantity pro- 
duction. For that reason we can 
furnish bulk lots of the chemi- 
cals listed above at much lower 
prices, although the high purity 
is identical with that required 
for research work. 


=i 

=F i= | PURE CHEMICALS 
TETHER[ - 

= f= | COMMERCIAL USE | 
= Concentrated | - 

= U.S. P. j = Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride 
ee Mot 3|= ; 

= aa = Tetraiodophenolphthalein 

=| Commercial 4 

— 6 @ = . . . 

2 = Sulfosalicylic Acid 

—=]e = ° 

S)  Other{AMER-SOL Products Es Aen Sea 

=}  —Controlled, Tested and Proven § Phenylhydrazine 

= for Quality and Uniformity 

St) ETHYL ALCOHOL ° - Quinhydrone 

— (Pure and Denatured’ 

oor e °4e 

SR SIH Atcovto,"axsrvonovs Benzidine 

: 


Information concerning any of the products of this 
Company can be readily obtained from any of our 
Sales Offices or from our Executive, Offices. 
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If you are using a commercial 
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grade of any of these chemicals, 
it will pay you to get further 
AMERICAN information concerning our pure 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL seutinntn 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


122 East 42nd Street, (Chanin Building) 


Write today for quotations. 
New York City 


Plants: 


Everett. Mass. Harvey, La. New Orleans, La. 
Agnew, Cal. Albany, N. Y. Chicago, Iil. 


J I I 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Chemical Sales Department 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Sales Offices andWarehouses throughout the country 
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$3,677,941. 
,215 pounds, imported during 1928. 





Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Mar. 1930 $1.102 





largest consumers both in 1928 and 1929 
were the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany and Canada. These showed 
respective gains in imports of American 
carbon black last year over the preceding 
one of approximately $300,000, $330,000, 
$187,000 and $180,000. The exports to 
Russia one of the smaller consumers, in- 
creased more than three-fold. the gain in 
value being almost $100,000. This gain 
was linked with the larger consumption 
of crude rubber by the U.S. 8. R. Japan 
and Italy each showed decreases last year 
as against 1928 in their imports, however, 
the former taking about $14,000 less of 
domestic carbon black and the latter 
about $73,000 less. China showed a 
decrease in the quantity imported but an 
increase of a minor nature in the value. 
Other countries to disclose substantial 
gains were Australia, with a gain of $200, 
000, and Belgium, with one of $90,000. 


Carnauba Wax There has been a 
continued lack of demand during the past 
month and as a result all grades are lower 
in price. Quotations are as follows: Flor, 
32c @ 33c lb.; No. 1, yellow, 30c @ 3le 
lb.; No. 2 NC, 26c @ 27c lb.; No. 2, 
regular, 28 @ 29c lb.; No. 3 NC, 22c @ 
23¢ lb.; and No. 3, chalky, 22c @ 23c lb. 


Casein — Of chief interest during the 
past month was the action of the Senate 
in placing a 5c lb. duty on this material. 
Although demand continued at a stand- 
still, prices advanced as might be expected. 
Casein imports into the United States 
totaled 27,583,339 pounds, valued at 
This compares with 28,651, 
By 
far the bulk of the imports came from the 
Argentine which furnished 23,138,945 
pounds in 1928 and 22,799,885 pounds in 
1929. Casein production in the United 
States, according to preliminary figures, 
amounted to 6,414,000 pounds, the output 
of 151 factories, during the third quarter 
of 1929. This total reported 
domestic production of casein for the first 
nine months of 1929 up to approximately 
22,984,000 1928, United 
States production in the third quarter 
amounted to 6,191,000 pounds, the nine 


brings 


pounds. In 


months’ total aggregating 18,722,000 
pounds. 
Chlorine — The market. is reported as 


being stable at quoted prices, with no 
important buying being done since prac- 
tically all business is secured under con- 
tract. Shipments are said to be holding 
up well in general volume although those 
to the paper and glass industries are rather 


below normal. 
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Chemical Markets 


1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 -45 .50 45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs...Ib 45 .50 .50 .45 
.164 15 - 163 154 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib . 154 . 16} .16} .154 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
15 eb -16 SOB: > HE ccsu cae racasencauar 13 15 15 13 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 Ib bbls 
.37 .34 .34 EE EE SR ey .34 .37 37 34 
.32 31 .32 -31 Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls.. .31 32 .32 31 
.19 sag .19 -18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . 17 .18 .18 17 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 ib 
.49 42 90 .48 er -42 .46 .46 -42 
cébee. | SoRoe. Aeeee eens Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide eee sears we eae 
.50 .40 errr .30 .40 .50 .30 
.47 .40 47 -45 Diphenylamine............. 4 ava sacs .40 .40 .40 
.40 .30 43 .40 ecg ig ae 100 Ib bbl Ib. .30 .35 .35 .30 
.30 .26 .30 -26 Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ .26 .30 .30 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 ‘00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. a 42.00 46.50 42.00 
.054 .05 .05} .05 LO EE S.. ~ .05 .054 .05} .05 
.84 Be 6 .82 .73 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... .75 .78 .80 75 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb bie 

1.90 1.75 5 Eg |: ) are 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 

.39 .38 .38 .37 Ether, USP, 600 Ib. drs...... | ee .14 14 .14 

Anhydrous, C.P. "300 ib. drs.lb. |... .40 .40 .40 

Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 

.122 -108 1.05 .75 CREE, 6 6 cscccvscacaeaae ee Secs 115 -115 115 
.129 111 = 1.25 1.10 OR... cou cease ndaiee lb. .121 .127 .158 -121 
Pe a onal a ee Ms eeaces .142 .142 -142 
IRN 86 oie sy enn Averacome lb. .149 . 156 .156 .149 

.68 a a Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .lb. .65 .68 .68 .65 

, OF | 1.05 a EI 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 ed drs.. > 1.05 1.11 1.31 1.05 
.55 .50 -70 .70 Bromide, tech, drums ...... .50 .55 .55 .50 

1.90 Ree. Sssac- “bcos Carbonate, 90 ,, 50 gal dre a 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Be 22 .22 Bs Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .Ib. ..... .22 .22 22 
.40 EO. Sswes bation Chlorocarbonate, ore, Bae Ts canes .30 .40 .30 
.52 D iskaws. ) wisn Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. .Ib. .50 .52 52 .50 

6.00 5.00 Furoate, 1 Ib ting ......... Se 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.35 .25 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works...... lb. .25 .29 .29 .25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..Ib. ..... .30 .30 .30 
.55 .45 .55 .45 Oxalate, drums works.. -lb. .45 55 .55 .45 
.36 .30 .36 .30 Oxybutyrate, 50 ga! drs ‘wks.Ib. ..... .304 .30} .304 
-70 .79 -70 -70 a. lene Dibromide, = Ibdr Ib. ...:. .70 .70 -70 

Chlorhydrin, 40%, 50 gal ‘drs 
.85 75 .85 .75 GHIOEOL CODE . 6.5. sicis.a soe .75 .85 .85 .75 
.10 .05 ee .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums... .lb .05 .O7 .07 .05 
30 .25 .40 .25 Glycol, 50 gal ie .25 .28 .28 .25 
.31 .23 37 .31 Mono Butyl Ether drs wks .23 27 .27 .23 
.24 .16 .20 .24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks .16 .20 .20 16 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.26 19 .23 26 CRE aoc cccarcw a ale, tiscycss 19 .23 .23 19 
.23 .19 Mono Methyl Ether, drs .Ib. .19 .23 .23 .19 
i , ee ES | eee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
.65 45 .65 .62 Eth Sieenaitins Sere anielatew eee Ib. 45 47 474 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. ton 25.00 20. 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
074 ES a a ree — .05 .07} .07} .05 
4. 25810 3. esé10 5. 50210 4.90&10 Fish me dried, wks......unit ..... 4.35&10 4.35410 ..... 
Acid, Thilk 7 &'3%7 % delivered 
4: — 3.50&50 4.75&50 4.00450 Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 3.50&50 3.50&50 ..... 
; 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
OT eee ee see sh aniline, 100 oa enans os oes ne ee 
42 .374 =. 42 ‘ .374 42 .42 .374 
.10 -084 .09 .084 USP, 406 lb bbls wks .07 072 .08 .07 
.04 .024 .04 .024 Fossil A “Oat .04 .04 .02 
20.00 15.004 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd rl bags Soaianare ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.194 17 .19} -1.4 Furfural 500 lb tous, CAP ADs. os c6% 16 15 15 
.30 BED 6e5s% <dsen Furfuramide (tech) 100 — \ | ee .30 .30 .30 

5.00 Gee sais. wexen Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....Ib. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 Me aces watts Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....lb. ..... .50 .50 .50 

1.00 . ee .. .. Furoic Acid (tech) 160 lb hee — Setnate .50 .50 .50 

1.35 1.35 1.85 1.3 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . saat 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.05 .04 .05 -04 Fustic, chips S sicita-gaeree S456 b. .04 .05 .05 .04 
23 .20 -22 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes...... lb. .20 .22 .22 .20 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. .09 10 .10 .09 
.16 .14 .23 .20 Hr 50 lb 'boxes.......... Ib. .14 .16 .16 .14 

26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 ere ere ton 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
.52 45 .52 50 G Salt —_ 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 45 .50 .50 45 
.21 18 21 SO AAMT TORII ois oscse viscnccciswced lb. .18 -20 .20 18 
.07 06 .09 .08 Caaabies. a ee: 200 Ib os.. = .06 .07 .07 .06 
.14 .08 .14 .12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. .08 .10 .10 .08 
.09 .084 12 oad Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. 4p: .08} .09 .09 .084 
.50 45 50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... Ib. .45 .50 .50 45 

Glauber s Salt, tech, ‘ol 
1.70 .7@ + =1.00 -70 WD i ona caeicemninccs 00 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.70 .00 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
3.34 3.20 .34 3.24 bags o-1 NY........ 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb ba, 

3.14 3.14 3.14 Ny | ee er oe eee. | ae 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb .20 .24 .24 .20 
-26 Be .26 -22 Pure white, bbls... ..... b. 22 .26 .26 ae 
.16 -13} .19 -15 Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib ee Ib. .14 .144 .14} .14 
.12 -10} -15 11} Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... lb. 12 .12} .12} 12 
.08 “Onl - 10} -083 Saponification, tanks...... Ib. .074 .08 .08 .074 
.O7} -06 .094 -073 | Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. 07 O74 .O7} .07 

35.00 15.00 35.00 — Graphite, crude, 220 lb bgs...ton 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .09 .06 ake, 500 lb bbls......... ib. .06 09 .09 .06 

Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
.044 .03 Sat .034 fine 140-150 lb bags iiiesae Ib. .034 .04 .04} .032 
.064 .064 .06 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 .06 .06} .06 
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AND LUMBER CORPORATION ALL G RADES 











BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY Deliveries in 
CARBOYS 
BARRELS 
TIONESTA VALLEY CHEMICAL CO. TANK-TRUCKS 
TANK CARS 





OLEAN SALES 
CORPORATION 


<6SACe 7-11 Getty Ave. 50 Blanchard St. 
PATERSON, N. J. LAWRENCE, MASS. 


803 W. 1st Street 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 












































Oxalic Acid ; 
Chlorate Soda { 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


















JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. New York 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039  - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


Mar. 1930 $1.102 





Copper Sulfate Demand continues 
to improve and is reported as being much 
better although by no means up to that 
of last year which was the biggest on 
record. Although the month’s 
shipments are larger in volume than those 
of February, they total about one million 
pounds under those of March of last year. 
Agricultural demand is now fairly under 
way although it will reach no large pro- 
portions much before the middle of May. 
At that time, it appears quite likely that 
prices may advance, has al- 
ways been the tendency in past seasons. 
Prices at present are firm with little like- 
lihood of immediate change, the 
opinion is expressed on all sides that metal 
prices will probably remain steady. The 
past month has also witnessed a continued 
demand for material for but it 
seems quite likely that this season is now 
The present outlook is for active 
this material for the 
three or four months. 


past 


since that 


since 


export, 


over, 


business in next 


Ethyl Acetate Business continues 
in routine volume with the market firm 


at quoted prices. 


Fish Scrap Material for May-June 
shipment is now being offered at $4.35 & 
10 per unit, while acid, on the same basis 
is offered at $3.50 & 50 per unit. 

Formaldehyde Demand from the 
plastic continues in good volume for this 
material. Prices are reported to be firm 
at the lower figures recently established 
due to conditions in the raw material 
market. 
duction costs consequent upon lower raw 
was that 


prices should go lower in consequence. 


With the greatly lowered pro- 


material prices, it inevitable 


Glycerin The market continues 
dormant and with but little sign of any 
interest. Reports from aboard 
that worse 
Exports during January totaled 
as compared with 119,660 

Imports for that month 
were 189,142 pounds of crude and 97,815 


total of 286,957 


renewed 
indicate conditions are even 
there. 
38,025 pounds, 
pounds in 1929. 
pounds of refined, a 
pounds, against a total of 1,950,691 pounds 
for the same month of last year. Total 
1929 1,493,520 


against pounds 


amounted to 
2,066,717 
exported during the previous year; 
totaled 19,982,017 
with 8,789,314 pounds imported during 
1928. 


exports for 
pounds, as 
while 


imports pounds, as 


Gums Mastic and 
Sandarac have declined during the past 


month due to the presence of more stocks 
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~ Prices on Damar, 














1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High w Market High Low 
.20 .18 -20 18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 -20 .20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
40 .35 .40 35 ee ee ~ .35 .40 .40 .35 
55 .50 .55 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, ~ apes (Mania) 
3 .09 saa .09 DOD UR. 5650 0es ees lb. .09 12 «43 .09 
ona 15 iv -15 Egyptian, 2001 ib ee Ib. -15 Bs AT 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 Ib i 
C500. “<SE00 SSO GEr00 is hetgasicosctsteaoeeaes 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
Damar Batavia standard 136, tb 
.26 .22 -26 .224 oN eer ls .18} 19 20 .18} 
oan . ae! — Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib. .10 .10} 11 .10 
.173 15 .17} ; E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... lb. -114 .125 13 11} 
F Splinters, 136 lb cases aad 
.134 13 .143 48: WARDS x59. 0:0:5 00s ein e,saee .10} mo! .134 10 
.304 26 .304 a Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases Ib .23} .24 .24 .23 
24 -214 .24 : 1D OOS 5.4.00 ss > .193 . 204 .203 .19} 
.14 lu 15 734 No. 3, 130 MD RS os scare 10 -114 -11} .10 
— ‘Sumatra, U. oF. 120 ib 
.40 .38 48 eee er eee ers .38 .40 40 .38 
Cout 2 Congo, 112 lb bags, clean 
ke 14 .15 .14 CMRTIID ois. ss: 5.0.0:0-5.6 c0ieie'e lb 16 ig 17 .16 
.09 083 #£.09 .08 Dark, amber .07 .08 08 .072 
.14 .124 .14 12 Light, amber. . 12 .14 14 .12} 
.36 .35 .36 35 Water white. . : .37 45 45 .37 
.65 58 .65 US IND si oles dia ase acocnia.d wescee .60 62 65 .60 
Manila, 180-190 
og 17 .173 .16 BOIS 66 acc Wa sinins as ekeee a7 7% 17} Fe yf 
.16 15} - 164 .15 Le nee .15} .16 16} .15} 
.14 134 .14 .13 Cea rere -134 .14 .14 .13} 
.19 17 .19 .16 Pale bold, 224 lb cs wag .19 .19 ey 
.133 .13 .134 Bp _” So ipaieedapanee aie: lb. .13 - 133 13} -13 
a -10 saa .074 East Indies chips, 180 lb bage Ib. .10 okE 11 .10 
21 .20 21 AB lf Pale bold, 180 lb bags... . lb. .18} 19 21 .18} 
.16 15 .16 .14 Pale nubs.............- Ib. 13} .14 16 -134 
ee ere Pontianak, 224 lb cases. ... 
.23 20 . 25} .22 Pale bold SHINO Lose Ib. .20 21 21 .20 
15 14} .15 13 Pale gen c 4 ceed Ib ar .15 15 .14} 
.14 134 .14 .13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs. . .lb .13 .14 14 -134 
.134 13 .134 .13 No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases..... lb 13 .134 .13} 13 
.13 12 .13 12 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... Ib. 13 13 .13 12 
Kauri, 324- 226 Ib cases No. 1 
.57 .50 .57 Sen PEN riper ne .50 .57 57 .50 
.38 35 .38 .35 No. 2 {418 DAI. 6:0:50:05:50% Ib. .35 38 38 35 
— Chips, 224-226 lb 
a3 10 .12 00 OR cose earomnce lb. .10 12 12 10 
ee eS Bush “Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
.40 38 .40 “OO MOODS ouseaneed .38 .40 .40 38 
Weaas. “wieeks Pale “Chips, 224-226 lb cases 
.26 24} 26 BONE: peep hee eae aan .244 .26 26 .244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
.72 35 -60 .26 lb bags & _ Ib casks. . .lb 33 35 40 .33 
.20 fae) Acere eee Relbam, Tit, bob... <606.<.605:0 Bei exec 25.00 25.00 25.00 
.20 .14 .20 ‘17 Hematine cry baat 400 lb bbls 1b. .14 18 .18 .14 
ad | RT -1l Paste, 500 bbls............ Sh asa ona a1 ll 
.03% .03 .03} .034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 Ib bbls wks Ib. .03 .034 034 .03 
17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 i SEE re ane hee OO .cuex 16.00 16 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .60 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... | .60 .60 .60 
.58 .48 .56 .62 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs .lb. .48 .50 .50 .48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.90 OetO” sasee:  .eclels South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
.26 24 .26 .24 ee ee rrr Ib. .24 .26 .26 24 
Hydroxvamine oa >. ee 3.15 3.15 3.15 
15 12 15 -12. Hypernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. 12 15 .15 12 
1.30 1.28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, RENIN oie 666 Sure lb. 1.28 1.30 1.30 j ie 
.18 15 .18 15 20% paste, drums......... lb. .15 .18 .18 15 
as 12 Sy nthetio, rer BR! akécbrce .12 a2 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .10 -09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 10 .09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 Coml, BOB. 600.6 06:0 100 lb. 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
2 .10 12 .10 Oxide, English.......... lb. .10 aa 12 10 
.034 .024 .03} .024 ee ge es Tb. .024 .03} 034 02 
.90 .85 .90 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 -90 .90 85 
.18 .16 .20 17 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases. ..... Ib. .14} 15 154 14} 
70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70. 7 60 
te ms | ee Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 lb. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 Tb bbls 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 Or ree OO lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
.15 13 15 .13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... Ib. 13 .16 .16 13 
Dithiofuroate, ROOT GF 65:0 9D... < esc 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 Metal, o-1 a 1001 oe 7.75 tao 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .14 .14 .14 
is .174 .18 -173 = Oleate, bbls EPO, lb. .173 .18 .18 By 
.083 .08} .08} .083 Oxide Litharge, gh Ib bbls. > Bose 08} .08% 08} 
.094 .094 .093 .094 Red, 500 Ib bbls | Sees .09% .09% .09% 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Ww hite, 500 Ib bbls wks. . te earn .09 094 “Ost 
.08 .083 .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08 .08} .08 
57.00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if...ton ..... 57.60 57.60 57.60 
57.30 52.30 ee Seen ton 57.90 57.90 57.90 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags.....ton ..... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
sat 15 tf -15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ gal. .15 Pe if 17 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls lo-1 wks 
.064 .053 .06} SGN —s ScGaewk aalc teas oul GA ea aoa .054 .05} .05} 
.08} .08} Oat = eg §1° oo: Ib. .08} .08 .08} .08} 
.03 .03 .03 ‘ hips, 1 50 ib bags. . ‘Ib. .03 .03 034 .03 
.12 .123 .123 ath Solid, 50 lb boxes......... (| Pee 13 .12} .12} 
26.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 Rance tatneiat: ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
.08 .074 .08 -07$ Lower grades............. I .073 - 08 .O7} 
-25 .22 .30 -80 Madder, Dutch............. Ib. ae .25 .22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60. 60.00 50.00 
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AERO BRAND 





Protects the Packager 


There is no “packaging hazard” 
with Aero Brand T-S-P. Our im- 
proved manufacturing, ample 
storage, and strategic shipping 
assure our I-S-P customers of 
uniformly high quality, shipped 
to their delivery requirements. 


Aero Brand T-S-P is free-flowing, 
readily soluble—comes to you 
promptly and well packaged. 
These advantages are the results 
of our careful screening, adequate 
curing and modern, well located 
factory. 


Immediate shipments of Aero 
Brand T-S-P can be made by rail, 
water or truck from Warners, New 
Jersey, on New York Harbor. 





Industrial Chemicals Diviston 


American Cyanamid Company 
555 Filth Avenue New York 


ES 








ss LACQUER 
$$ and PLASTIC 


$ MATERIALS 


SOLVENTS 
and 
PLASTICIZERS 


Butyl Acetate 92% Methyl! Acetate 99% 
Isopropyl Alcohol 98/100% Butyl Lactate 
Anon (Cyclohexanon) 

Methyl Anon (Methylcyclohexanon) 


The essential solvents for formulating 
dependable crystal and wrinkle finishes. 


PLASTOFLEX 


The new Plasticizer for Artificial 
Leather and Celluloid. Nitrocellu- 
lose and Fabriccoatings plasticized 
with this new product retain their 
flexibility even at low temperatures. 


Fabriccoatings containing this per- 
manent and powerful new plastic- 
izer are of extraordinary flexibil- 
ity and possess remarkable adhe- 
sion even to rubber. 


Cellulose Compounds 


Benzyl Cellulose Cellulose Acetate 
Ethyl Cellulose 


Synthetic Resins 


Extra Pale Ester Gum Lacquer Resins 
Mowilith Resins (Vinyl Resins) 


KUTTROFF, 
PICKHARDT 


& Co., Inc. 


1150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Magnesium 


Orthonitrochlorobenzene P r 1ces Cur r ent and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Mar. 1930 $1.102 





in the spot market. It is pointed out, 
however, that lower prices on Sandarac 
do not represent a logical decline, and that 
the situation there is merely a temporary 
one induced by local competitive condi- 
tions. Conditions in the primary market 
for Kauri gum are reported as being very 
unfavorable for the next crop. The crop 
is reported as being destroyed to a great 
extent by the unusually heavy rainfall, as 
January and February were both the 
wettest of those months on_ record. 
Singapore is an important market for both 
copal and damar gums where supplies 
are graded, classified and repacked for 
shipment. It is estimated that approx- 
imately 75 per cent of the copal gum 
exports come from the surrounding islands 
and about the same quantity of damar 
gum shipments originate in Siam, Nether- 
land, Borneo, British Borneo, and Suma- 
tra. Singapore is, however, gradually 
declining as a collecting center for copal 
gum and the loss in trade is attributed to 
direct shipments from producing areas. 
Declared exports of copal gum to the 
United States in 1929 aggregated 1,426,008 
pounds, valued at $164,287 as against 
2,030,031 pounds, valued at $227,724 for 
1928. Damar gum exports on the other 
hand were higher and advanced from 
2,413,560 pounds, valued at $932,733 
during 1928 to 2,633,215 pounds, valued at 
$856,743 last year. The latter quantity 
increase is partially accounted for by 
increased demand resulting from substitu- 
tion of damar gum for copal gum. Ex- 
ports of copal gum from Antwerp to the 
United States were lower in quantity last 
year than for 1928. The comparative 
figures for the two years were 8,191,968 
pounds, valued at $498,131 in 1928, and 
7,895,275 pounds, having a value of $500, 
189 during 1929. 

Mercury — Prices have shown a de- 
cidedly downward tendency during the 
past month due to the presence of do- 
mestic material on the market in large 
quantities. This condition, of course, 
can only be a temporary one since the 
imported material rules the market and 
must eventually return to set the market 
pace. For the present, however, com- 
paratively large supplies of domestic 
material have had a_ weakening effect 
upon the market. 


Methanol The past month has 
witnessed a further reduction in price as 
producers have made further strenuous 
efforts to market the surplus occasioned 
by the increased production. The lower 
prices are directed towards securing broad- 
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1929 1928 
High Low High Low 








42 -42 .42 42 

50 -50 -50 50 
1.25 RP doesn. “armas 
10} .093 .10} 093 

26 25 .25 23 

24 .19 .24 24 
084 .08 -084 08 
Mies ene 

-50 .35 

034 02} .034 .03 
034 .04 04 

05 2 -05 05 
(08 .07 .07$ ~=—-.07 
Nom. -034 Nom. 034 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39 000 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 

2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 132.00 121.00 
.74 .67 -74 .72 
1.55 1.50 1.80 1.50 
.90 .80 -94 90 
42 .67 .74 42 
65 -51 .58 46 
65 .53 .60 47 
68 -53 -63 44 
66 .54 .58 48 
62 .55 .75 45 
95 95 -95 95 
85 73 .90 68 
95 85 -95 85 
.60 45 60 55 
.50 -50 

80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 BO sakes Ssbscn 
75 .70 75 70 
4.20 3.75 4.20 3.95 
.07 “Oot .07 -064 
“Ost 03 .04} -044 
.08 05 084 8 


; i ‘0 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 


18 -16 18 18 
054 -053 .06 05 
044 -044 = .04: 04 
05 -05 -05 05 
24 -20 .24 21 
40 .37 .38 35 
13 13 -093 09 
13 13 .09 082 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
1.20 984 1.20 984 


18.00 12.00 14.00 13.00 


25 .25 .25 25 
15 14 -15 14 
164 16 Nom. 25 
13 12 .18 17 


50.00 30.00 50.00 45.00 
23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 


2.25 2.15 2.25 2.20 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 
65 ‘50.65 ‘50 
28 (18 128 18 
10 07 ~—-.07 06 
.33 30 .38 .32 
18 16 .18 17 
:90 ‘85 90 85 
'30 125.81 ‘29 


Chemical Marke 


Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 5 


bane shi —_. Seauees 
Fused, imp, 900 Ib bbls NY a 
on crys, BOD lb = 


Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... lb. 
Peroxide, 100 lb cs........ lb. 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. 
Stearate, DDI. oo. o.<:0.5 50:0:0's lb. 


Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
bbls Ib. 


Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... lb. 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide) drs lb. 
Ore, powd dered or granular 
GE Tog KO 6.6. :6:50 601005 b. 
80-85 %, Pele beds metiese lb 
85-88%, bbis........... Ib 
Sulfate, 550 Ib Gre NY ....<:04 lb. 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls.. .Ib. 
ae ee ..ton 
Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 
Mercurous chloride ........ «lb. 
Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... Ib. 
NM eta-nitro-para-toluidine 200 Ib. 
an’ ~aeeueapenens 300 Ib. 
Meta-toluene-diaiine, 300 lb 
Methanol 

a (Wood Alcohol),.... 
= ae pawattisamrireciaeaam gal. 

OQ serercesvvecscces ga. 
PON ek bac Orewa ened gal. 
Synthetic Pere gal. 
Denat. gre. tanks......... gal. 
Methyl Acetate, drums..... gal. 
Acetone, 100 gal drums.. .gal. 
Anthraquinone, kegs....... lb. 


Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mono Methyl a 


Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... b. 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., ik is 
Mica, dry gerd. bags i lb. 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 
Michler's Ketone, kegs....... lb. 


Monochlorobenzene, drums om 
Chorobenzene, mono...... 
Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. ib 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 

BES READIN oo 51a: 6s dcnietis coe oa 
Montan Wax, crude, ba 


a ae 25%, liq bb. 
50% Solid, 50 Ib cae... = 
OS rer ere n 
DEM x & sias sco:o-0'o earareete — 
R 2 bags 


sk hinbaties aka wane coe b. 
Crashed, chipped bgs a lb. 
Flakes, i75 a wks....lb. 

Nickel Chloride, — egs.. . lb. 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. 


Salt bbl. 400 bbie ry NY: lb 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... Ib. 
— free 40%, 8 lb — 
Sulfate, 10 lb tins. 
Nitze Cake, bulk . aa aeel 
Nitzobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
EGG WEBS oo .s.00c00e ee lb. 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, _wks.. .Ib. 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk. .unit 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib — lb. 


Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.Ib. 


Nutgalls Aleppy, bags 
Chinese, bags............. Ib 
Oak Bark, ground 
aint: 
Orange Geen, 1100 Ib jake 


Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib kgs. ‘Ib. 


Orthoanisidine, 100 !b drs... .Ib. 
Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. 
Orthocresol, drums.......... b. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
St RE eng " 
ena, 1200 
ok, SAGO ern Ib. 


wk 
Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. . 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 1e-1 ib: 


ts 


Current 1930 
Market High Low 
06 063 064 .06 
- 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Sic 33.00 33.00 33.00 
. 31.00 31.00 31.00 
.10 103 .10} -10 
er 42 .42 .42 
eae .50 .50 .50 
1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
09%  .10$ .103 093 
.25 .26 26 .25 
ica 19 19 0 
.08 084 084 .08 
.U44 .044 
.02} .03 .03 .024 
cetnms .03 .03} .034 
.04 .04 .044 .04 
.07 .08 .08 .07 
.034 Nom. Nom .034 
Ae 33.00 33.00 33.00 
14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
Sails 2 2.05 2.05 
121.00 122.50 124.50 121.00 
-67 .69 -67 
1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
.80 .84 84 .80 
.67 69 .69 67 
.38 42 .48 .38 
.39 43 49 .39 
40} 44} .50 .404 
-404 44} .50 403 
éers 45 .45 .45 
ere Nom Nom. Nom. 
73 By y 4 40 
-85 95 .85 -95 
ao ee a Me 
eae .50 .50 .50 
65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 
110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
ae 3.00 3.00 3. 
-70 75 .75 70 
3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
yo 07 .07 064 
.03 04 .044 033 
-05 .05 054 .05 
easels 41.00 41.00 41.00 
Rees 26.50 26.50 26.50 
spe ciard 27.50 27.50 27.50 
aelse's 16 .16 16 
ween rr .05} .05} 
ee .04 044 044 
ae ante .05 .05 .05 
-20 21 21 20 
yf 40 .40 37 
eer 13 .13 13 
eign 13 .13 13 








-85 
-25 


36 36 125 
3.25 3.40 3.25 
25 125 25 
15 115 (14 
164.16} —S.16 
3 13 12 


ox : : 
35.00 35.00 30.00 
23.00 23.00 20.00 


13 13 11} 
2.25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.60 2.50 
65 65 50 
25 35 18 
10 .10 07 
.33 .33 .30 
.18 18 16 
.90 ‘90 ‘85 
30 :30 125 
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...-had you thought of 


Mili 

: has been proven a cer- l icale 
tainty through the functions 

of our scientifically con- Oo 

trolled production, and the 

elaborate facilities of our 2 
Research Division. Let us a 2. 


first help attain your direct 
aim ..k.then suggest the 
matter of supply. 


4. Standard Silicate Gmpany 


Factories, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OFFICE: 


gyerter Servic. 414 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FACTORIES: 
Cincinnati, Ohio Lockport, N.Y. Marseilles, ill. Jersey City, N. J. 








ANY a remote possibility 
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™ COLUMBIA BRAND” 














Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND 
LIQUID 
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Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY os SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 

















SS). 0 
eee 





Sole Agents 
First Nationat Bank BL pao., 50 Broap STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO New York 
LIE IE |] — =ICI£ IDE if =} [-] 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Mar. 1930 $1.102 





er markets and it is expected that special 
emphasis will be directed towards those 
channels held by denatured ethyl] alcohol. 
It is reported that plans are being made 
for a special drive next season on the anti- 
By that time, 
mated that there will be a surplus of from 


freeze market. it is esti- 
five to six million gallons of methanol to 
the 


This is based on an estimated 


be distributed at expense of ethyl 
alcohol. 
production of ten million gallons syntheti- 
cally, and three million gallons by wood 
distillation. Normal estimated consump- 
tion is about seven million gallons, which 
leaves about six million gallons to find 
The 


disposal of this material is in the 


new outlets. most obvious field for 
the 
anti-freeze market and it is reported that 
considerable sales and advertising effort 
will be directed towards this end. Pro- 


duction of crude methanol in February 
totaled 615 
715,886 gallons in January 
gallons in February, 1929. 
totaled 394,647 

248,723 gallons in January and 449,800 
gallons in February, 1929. Stocks of 
refined at the end of February were 705,258 


as compared with 695,155 gallons on hand 


032 gallons, comparing with 
gi I 

and 685,567 
Production of 


refined gallons against 


at the end of January and 550,702 gallons 
of record February 28, 1929. 


Stocks of 
this material have been accumulating and 


Nitrogenous Material 


this factor, coupled with a lack of demand, 
has resulted in lower prices during the 
past month. Quotations are now at $3.25 


per unit. 


Rosin - 
below that last quoted, although present 


The general level of prices is 


prices indicate a recovery from lower ones 
reached earlier in the month. 


Shellac H 
and 


savy stocks in Calcutta 
lack of 


resulted in even lower prices during the 


continued demand have 


past month. The market has been very 
easy and quotations are at 36c lb. for bone 
dry; 3lc lb. for garnet; 
fine; and 28c lb. for TN. 
here are reported as being moderate, buyers 
feel that un- 
usually large Bysacki crop are true, for 


3l1c lb. for super- 

Although stocks 
evidently reports of an 
there is a general apathy concerning pur- 
chases. At any rate, prices are now lower 
than they have been for some years and 
from all indications they will not recover 
to any great extent within the near future. 


Soda Ash — Continues to move in good 
quantity, with the level of shipments but 
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1929 1028 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
.75 70 75 VEO: «., aise Gaia as ails Gieerniaaee .70 .75 .75 .70 
sa7 16 17 -16 Osage Orange, crystals....... Ib. .16 mf Yj .16 
.074 07 07 .07 eo eee Ib. .07 -073 074 .07 
.15 143 15 .144 Pevdied. 100 lb bags..... lb. .144 15 15 .14} 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
.06% ri .06 Ot 123-127 deg. 1 Se Ib. .04 .04 .04} .04 
.07 .04 .07 .07 128-132 deg. M. P......... lb. 04 .06 .063 .04 
.072 -064 .084 .08 133-137 deg. M. P. ....... b St .07} .07} .06 
.28 . 204 .28 .204 Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..lb. .20 .23 .23 -20 
1.05 00 .05 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
ee 100 Ib 
1.30 1.25 1.30 2:25. PRR ig kevciwadecassinee Ib 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.33 .99 1.15 1.15 Pt EOF | 100 Ib keg: . . Ib. .99 1.02 1.02 .99 
.65 -50 .65 .50 Chlorophenol, drums...... lb. .50 .65 .65 .50 
‘teas CAGED. kee, SRS Coumarone, 330 lb drums. ae sfeeals coe Snead 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal =. gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 1 b bbls 
.20 17 .20 .17 STOTT POC 1b. Be Ys .20 .20 ef 
.55 50 .55 .50 Nit sanainipniiiil, 300 Ib bbls. Ib. .50 .55 55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 
.55 .48 59 FOR kk. | Sitaeieta dives te eee .48 65 55 48 
soi partes 1200 lb drs 
<6 23 .32 7 eS, ener ir arn ee eer, .23 8 26 .23 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 Ib 
2.85 2.75 2.85 S276° ARE oasancngeoccinute 2.75 2. 5 2.85 2.75 
.55 45 .55 .50 peice ee 185 lb bbls... Ib. .45 50 50 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 
.94 92 .94 .92 cL) ee eee Rar lb. .92 .94 94 .92 
.3l 29 .30 .30 Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls... .Ib. .29 3! 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 
1.20 1.15 1.20 RES: aan vecneaevcauece 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
a *-- “gamancenrenen 175 lb 
.75 .70 41 SO: SR ee a ee oe Py .75 75 .70 
Tebpsntsalioniilicitiie. 410 pb 
.22 .20 .22 20 PE WHR. 65 give zc wnidass a we .20 .22 22 .20 
.42 38 .42 40 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic pl: 
27 25 -25 20 TOE TO BOMB 6-05. 6.c:a aaa Mie, chine 27 oe one 
25 23 .23 17 BD A MONIO Si. 5.0.4:4 Savnte een ern es. pts aes .25 .25 25 
2 Ce ane re Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. bb. .25 Nom. Nom. .25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 
EEE EC LOTT OTe rn 
.024 02 .03 023 Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.Ib. -02 .024 .024 .02 
.16 13 .13 20 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... lb. .14} 15 15 .14} 
Phenyl ~ oo Eee Naphthylamine, 
1.35 1.35 1.35 B.St OR iicdacecscscem <aaes 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phe b. ote drazine Hydrochloride 
Pee eee crt re eet poe a lb. 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
7“ hate Acid (see Superphos- 
ate 
Fhambate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68 % basis. = 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 WO Tg OMAR: 60 '6s.si6:< 50's 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 72% basis. . Ceres ren 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 75-74% basis.......... ton 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 75% a paaletaeanmae: are 5.75 5.75 5.75 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 77-76 % basis. _ sees 6.25 6.25 6.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Tennessee, 72% basis..... ca 5.00 5.00 5.00 
sia sae pt cme Ah 75 ib 
.40 .20 .40 . rr Perey ore eae .20 .25 25 .20 
.60 .374 § .65 .60 Red, 110 lb cases........ Ib: .374 .42 42 .374 
.32 .31 .32 .32 Yellow, 110 lb cases _ lb. ol .374 37} 31 
.46 .44 -46 .46 Sesquisulfide, WOO ID OR ecccky. seve .44 44 44 
.35 ee) stints seses Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib. .20 -25 .25 .20 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb bbls 
.20 18 -20 .18 MD 0.k ord ark bape dork oui lb. .16 .18 .20 16 
Pigments Pg —_ or brown 
45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 bags, 5 PAs WEE. «6 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal yo or bbls 
.64 .63 .64 .63 Destructive dist........... .63 .64 64 .63 
10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 ig | bh 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
-70 -65 -70 .70 Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 65 -70 70 .65 
se pri ape Waris senae 
45:00 40:00 “SB00 SOND . iin cise ccccccesesccn 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
beter ‘Paks, tech, 250 lb bbls 
3.50 3.30 3.30 BGO eanatlomme a auieewcueaer 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Potash 
ort 064 .07 .07} Potash, Caustic, wks, solid.. ; .06} -063 : 
.07$ .0705 .07 .07 Rr .0705 08 .08 .0705 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit | 
9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 12. 4% basis b eae Beer ee 9.20 9.20 9.10 
9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 co eae er 9.70 9.70 9.60 
ree 
12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... CO .sccce 12:68 19:65 13:30 
18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... eee 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Potassium Acetate.......... Ib. 27 » 30 .30 y+ f 
~~ Muriate, 80% — 
36:75 “OB:40 2500 OBO BARB ievissic cdc ccnccces cooese 87516 87.168 36.76 
Pot. aN —— Sulfate, 48% basis 
ST .00: SURO BID «BT BBs vckccrccccscescat cooee 27.80 27.80 27.80 
Potagaiim Sulfate, 90% basis 
es ec es ne, Pee re eoooee§«6©648.26 0 «=6.48.25 3647.75 
etentinen Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
.14 -093 .09% Se | ee -093 .10 .10 .094 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
.09 .09 “Tat . | rere ern b. .09 ‘% .09 .09 
.13 13 -12 .12 Powd., 725 lb coke wks. . . .Ib. 13 13 .13 13 
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ACETONE 


Cis P. 


z 
BUTYL ALCOHOL | 


Normal | 





a 


Chemical Solvents 


INCORPOR'ATED | 


110 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Phone Caledonia 4623-4 | 























COPPER 
POWDER 


150 Mesh 





Copper Oxide Black 
Cuprous Oxide Red 


Cable Address 
Fluorine 


Telephone 
Gramercy 3181 


JOHN C. WIARDA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
R Z 
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ETEXTILE CHEMICALS | 














— SULPHONATED 


OLIVE OIL S-236 


(Patent Pending) 


—Extremely soluble; 
—Highly sulphonated; 
—Hizgh in SO; content; 


(approximately 7%) 


—Low in neutral fat. 


—Resistant to: 


Heat; 
Organic acids; 





Lime salts; 
Magnesium salts; 
Glaubers salts, 
Sodium Chloride. 


Sulphonated Olive Oil S-236 is 
made with several modifications to 
meet individual requirements. 





Ask for sample, specifying your 
particular problem or conditions. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


PASSAIC NX -J 


Warehouses : 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Potassium Binoxiate 


oT ee Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - Mar. 1930 $1.102 

















little below that of last year. Glass and a tine High linens mer ea ag 
aper industries are not taking this ma- 
isis se beeagaonaiiie a 17 -.14—«.17,—Ss«18-~——Binoxiate, 300 1b bbls......Ib. 140.17 i—iw17sits«iwid 
terial in normal volume, but soap and .30 .30 .30 .30  _—_ Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... = Weaer .30 .30 .30 
: : ; Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 
rayon continue quite an active demand. .054 .05} .05% .05} WE cccacaccexea : .05} 053 .053 053 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
“OB “OB “084 “Ost chi =P my he vecioe nue - ot = = “Ost 
S . i . ‘re again ¢£ cide : . . : oride, crys bbis......... . . : 06 . 
_ Soda Caustic — Here again a decided "28 123° [28 #:27° GChromate, kegs........... : 193" 12g 128 183 
improvement over conditions existing .574 .55 .573 .55 Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... ~ -55 .57} 574 .55 
; ' a 13 -113 12 -11} Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. 12 .13 .13 Bh > 
earlier in the year, has been noted. The "94 "16 17 "16  Orxalate, bbis............. . "90 "94 94 “20 
level of shipments has been consistently oa ae “a8 “il Perchlorate, casks wks... . lb. “il 13 - - 
: Permanganate, Dmg crys 500 
good and not far from that of last year. .16} 16 15} 15 & 100 lb drs wks........ Ib. -16 -16} 164 16 
ene as .40 .38 38 .37 Prussiate, red, Mei keg. -Ib. .38 40 .40 .38 
This has been taken as a favorable indi- 21 .18§  .184 .18 Yellow, 500 lb c casks: «Ib. 184 #1 21 .18} 
igs . een all . . -51 .51 -51 -51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..Ib. ..... .21 21 21 
cation that the gene ral level of industrial Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib bbls 
activity is not so far from normal, since 25 21 .25 SOG... peta tanwistscce ae muieats ier 21 .23 .23 Py) | 
: ’ . : é 2 5.00 S300: és zee Propyl Furoate, 1 Ib tins..... ie Raat 5.00 5.00 5.00 
this material, going as it does into many .05 .04 .05 .04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 .05 .05 .04 
becsialiliadh Uhahdik: Maina 1 indie: 106 = «1044-106 Ss 1044S 250 Ib bbis............. Ib. 1044 06 06 04} 
diversi 1e¢ 1elds, Turnisnes @& good indica- <. - = 03) ” Powdered, — ~ ee .024 3 a 
on cae . e é é utty, ee tu ceeee e r r 
tor of general conditions. "OS 08f lost “Os | Ligssed Ol Kegs... :200 1B. 601208 ‘Ost ost 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal a 1.75 te 1.75 
. P . Pyrites, Atl. a 
Sodium Nitrate — Demand continues mam 6 6.SlU .13 oa... ir: ‘unit 18 1313} 
fairly good for this material, especially ‘ot 93 4 034 ome Bhp da sc be 34 033 034 034 
, e expensive grade. + ‘nite : 5 : : eaching, ; : : ‘ 
the more expensive grade. It is pointed 054 = 05 105 1085 Solid, 08 63% 100 1b bales cif. -Ib. 05 st 05} 105 
out that the season is a very late one, and -05 -05 -05 -05 anted, 64%, bales.....lb. ..... -05 -05§ 05% 
that, although fertilizer tag sales are 08 054.08 084 oui # — es 054 06 06 054 
malna whi 74 ag rear . ° . e 1 OB. cccccccs . e ° . 
inclined to lag be ao i : wate 14.00 14.00 14:00 14:00 Bark, Rough conan: rose si3s 14:00 14:00 14:00 
» thes tote | | r be as 2 : g A MNING «.0.0:5:0:0.0:0:0:6:6:010 60's ton 3 u ; ; 
i, Oh ee eee ee 46 444645 Salt, 250 lb bbls wis... .. he fe See Be 
great, if not larger. From Chile, it is 18 Os waco wees Red Sanders Wood, grd bbis..Ib. ..... 18 18 18 
ey wer — 1.25. 1.15 1.35 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ Ib, 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
repor ed oficinas raving an annua pro- Mi : i. a Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run i ss “ 
duction of approximately 60,000 metric oo = ‘Se , NE eae & * mo & 
tons have agreed to shut down by the end 
of March, under a plan submitted by the 
association. This is to further the scheme Rosin 
to reduce the excessive World stocks, Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib.. .unit 
which are over 500,000 tons more. than 9.25 7.45 9.75 8.20 Rea hgic Sadao eniaew ass wamnees ee 7.25 yer 7.25 
‘ 9.25 7.70 9.80 8.25 MGs ScebeNeteeesee aces 7.50 8.00 7.50 
last year this date. According to reports 9.27 8.30 9.95 8.60 BD rico ce cectteoeeceeetes) alive 7.85 8.17 7.85 
; mie ; k . ‘27 ‘40 10. Me: UUBehacsseenudbesaian ie. caliie 
from Chile, shipments during February | 945 840 1010 895 9 GLUED II $45 8458.38 
were as follows: 86,000 tons shipped to 2:60 8.40 10:15 8:80 eerie in BR BB a? 
Inited States Atlantic: 7: s ship- ; Me "Mv insensecesanmieeeians> aduee 8.60 8.65 8.47 
United States Attantic; ‘74/000 tons ship 9.85 8.50 10.30 8.85 Di ccictkeceeneneencta: lanl 8.65 8.80 8.65 
ped to Europe; 6,000 tons shipped to 10.30 8.93 11.00 9.15 DML assrsinieciorercincaitcerswwrelacaiets 8.85 8.95 8.85 
: " : 11.30 9.00 11.65 10.15 WE ake vee ccaen pvcreaen sees 8.85 9.25 8.85 
various countries; 2,500 tons shipped to 12.30 9.30 12.65 10.40 OEE Ie 9.10 9.85 9.10 
United States Pacific. The production 08 08 08 “or "lamp pore Bia. — 08 * or * ot 08 
- a pine " 9° ( ‘ 3 . 2 WOCER DDI. 6.0000 000 68 i . - 12 08 
during sper = he to ope 05 2 05 02, P Powdered, bbls. <a 02, (05 05 02 
tons, against 251 in February 1929. . : . . o Flour, ° .04 : 0 .04 
eager nieepe oman gens CO RO i Sal Soda, bbls wks....... = 1:00 1.00 1.00 
Phe 66 oficinas in operation in Chile during 24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-06% ol wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
j - 1930 juced 280,000 metric 21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 BROMO .6 0005 eeeseen ton 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
January, 1930, producec ; etric - * am me Saltpotre, double veld’ gtanular - ~ 
s of sodi itrate ¢ od wi : : . sea 06} — .06 
tons of sodium nitrate compared with ‘Ort On it [014 Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls.....Ib ..... | = “Olt ‘Olt 
275,000 during the same month in the 61 47 62 .49 Shellac Bone dry bbls........ Le ee .36 47 .36 
. “ 45 .40 .55 .45 AUR TIAIE oo ocs-0.00 0:00 0% oe, te és 31 .40 .3l 
previous year. Exports amounted to ‘47 .39 .58 47 Superfine, bags............ WS “soccea'z 31 .39 S31 
ae a "4 .44 .36 .55 42 oD cHUMG MEIN ic ckisveiss 650s 6a wie% Sore .28 .34 2 
235,000 tons against 440,000 for January, wie 3 we a Schaeffer’ a Sal, kes. ee lb. 333 87 = = 
< r —* ae " x Z : ilica, Crude, mines... .ton .00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
ot ong cy end tn 30-00 22.00 30.00 22.00 Refined, floated bags... ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
19° A totale 2.4 ’ )}0 tons compare P re a r floa' eee oer 32.00 32.00 32.00 
seg cea piano 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags....... ton 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
with 2,200,000 tons for the same month of Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. 0. b 
1929. Sodium nitrate production in 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 PEN Sega es aivll eines ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Chile for the calendar year 1929 was the 
highest in the history of the industry, Soda 
amounting to 3,237,594 metric tons and Soda Ash, 58% dense, — o-1 
rns ; ‘ , 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 OT? 00 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
exceeding the record figures of 1928 by 1.344 1.344 2.29 2.40 58%light,bags....... 100 Ib. etek 1.344 1.34) 1.34} 
62,770 tons. Exports amounted to 1.32 1.32 1.324 1.324 Contract, bags ol wks. 100 lb. ecccee 1.32 1.32 1.32 
2,841,900 metric tons, compared with 3.35 3.35 4.31 4.16 oer gdriin seo 100 ool, sealers 3.35 3.35 3.35 
aso ae adie ing : : : : solid drs......... 100 Ib. . 2.95 2.95 2.95 
2,132,900 tons for 1928. As world con- 2:90 2.90 3.00 3.00 Contract, o-1 wks...... — 2.90 2 2.90 
sumption of Chilean nitrate in 1929 - P- - Sodium Acetate, tech... .450Ib. 
amounted to only 2,677,200 tons (2,52 cB 18. Baa a pone din. 18 my Bi 8 
_ : . . ee een ar < sf 6s0%e se0c0  ‘WONINO ANUNOB So csc ccc 75 .00 00 ae 
700 tons during 1928) stocks were appreci- 2:41 2.41 2.41 2.41 ~—-Bicarb, 400Ib bbINY..100Ib. ..... 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anp EXPORTERS 








Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand ’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Lamp Black 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


SIN 








R. GA. Greeff & Co., Inc. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 


|_| [L_ 


» 





IDSA Zi 





TANNIN 





7 





TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 








TN 






25 Broad Street Y C4 58 E. Washington St. 
NEW YORK CY o CHICAGO 


AS 


INN I 
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ATLACIDE 


CALCIUM 
CHLORATE 





SODIUM 
CHLORATE 





Agricultural 
Insecticides and 
Fungicides 








Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 
BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


Chicago, ILL; Palo Alto, Cal.; Houston, Tex.; Boise, Idaho 
Winnipeg, Man. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
LL. OW ELL, MAS &. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 





Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 











CARLOAD LOTS 


Fm ee a ee 


is) WAREHOUSE STOCK 

















Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Mar. 1930 $1.102 





ably higher than the previous year 
amounting to 2,621,800 tons which is a 
very high figure. 


Sodium Phosphate — Demand for the 
di-salt were reported to be in about normal 
from the various branches of the 
textile industry. Rayon, however, is 
tending slightly off, while silk is 
somewhat behind normal. 


volume 


also 


Sodium Sulfide — Domestic material 
continues very strong and it is reported 
that a firmer situation is developing in the 
foreign markets. 


Sulfur — A tax of 55c per ton on Texas 
sulfur production becomes operative as 
of April 1, but is not expected to influence 
the prices, either at the mines or on spot 
material, there had 
existed a tax of 2 per cent on the crude. 
The new tax represents, however, some 
increase in duty as well as a change in the 
method of imposing the tax to a flat price 
basis. 


since previously 


Superphosphate — Production of bulk 
superphosphate, as reported to the De- 
partment eighty 
cerns operating 170 plants during January, 
amounted to 476,130 tons. 
with 379,347 tons produced in December 
and with 408,544 tons reported in January 
last year. Shipments to consumers during 
January totaled 76,184 tons, against 
33,338 tons in December and 44,372 tons 
January, 1929. Stocks at the 
January were 1,836,672 tons, against 
1,313,828 and 1,550,861 tons. 


of Commerce by con- 


This compares 


in close 


Turpentine Although prices have 
been lower during the past month due to 
heavy stocks, they have now returned to 
about the same level as when last quoted. 


Spirits are at 55% @ 61%c gal., while 
wood distilled is at 52e gal. 
Valonia Some scarcity of spot 


material has resulted in higher quotations 
so that beard is at $40 per ton and cups at 
$27 per ton. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — Prices have varied 
but little during the past month and in 
the main the market has been steady. 
Business still continues to be of the hand- 
to-mouth variety since there has as yet 
been no concerted demand from the paint 
and.varnish trades. Coast tanks are at 
10c lb., tanks at New York at 1034c lb., 
and barrels, New York, at 12%c lb. 
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29 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
07} .07 .07 .064 Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.Ib. 7 .074 .O7} .07 
.04 .04 .04 .04 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 .04 .04 

1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 350 lb bbls NY. .100 lb. 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 
oat .064 06% .05} oe ee wks. Pr .O74 .08 .08 .O7} 

13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 Chloride, technical........ 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 

Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 350 ‘tb 
.20 Be .20 .20 drums wks........... .18 .20 .20 .18 
.09 .08} .09 .08} Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. ‘Ib. .08} .09 .09 .08} 
a 200 lb bbls f. 0. b. 
.24 22 eS : ee eae -22 .24 .24 .22 
Hypochloiid solution, 100 Ib 
.05 .05 .05 . ee rer ea ere .05 .05 .05 
Hyposulite tech, pea a 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 375 Ib bbis wks. maanaws 100 lb. .50 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Technical, regular — 

2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 375 lb bbls wks.. - 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
.45 .45 .45 .45 Metanilate, 150 lb tbs “ ee .45 45 .45 
.023 MB Gasca. <¥kas Monohydrate, bbls........ DS eck .024 .024 024 
.57 .54 57 .55 Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl.. .Ib. .54 .57 .57 54 

Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb 
2.224 2.09 2.45 2.12 bags c-1 NY...... OO lb. 2.16 .224 2.224 2.16 
08 .07$ .08} .07 Nitrite, 500 lb bbls a Ib. .07} .08 .08 .O74 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
Bf .25 ae .25 175 lb bbls wks....... lb. .25 .27 ‘20 .25 
.42 ot .23 .20 Oxalate Neut, 100 Ib kegs. . lb. 37 -42 42 a 6 
.22 .18 .22 “21 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. .18 -20 .20 .18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 310 Ib bbls....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.25 .00 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
4.00 Rive sacue 38 visas Rr s 100 lb. 3.60 .00 .00 3.60 
.72 .69 42 .69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... Ib. .69 72 42 .69 
shee “0 Yellow, 350 lb = 

-123 12 .123 (ee eee tere 12 .123 124 12 

.20 15 .14 .134 Precphansbute, 100 lb keg. ib .15 20 .20 .15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, 7 

1.65 1.65 1.45 i: | Cr <p ete Riera E 100 Ib eneiee 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

.80 .70 1.10 Oe aioe eee 1 .70 .80 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 

.05} .05 .05 | re ON ATO ee. lb. -05} .054 .05} .05} 

.43 .38 .49 .484 Stannate, 100 lb drums. a: ae .38 .43 .38 

.29 .25 .29 -18 Stearate, bbls............. lb. 25 29 .29 .25 

.18 .16 .18 16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls.... . Ib. .16 18 .18 .16 
Sulfate Sones, 550 Ib bbls 

.023 .024 .022 .023 at ee ee Ib. .024 .02% .023 02} 
Sulfide, 30% crystals, 440 lb 

.02} .02 02} .024 bbls TO e .024 .023 .02} .02 
62% — 650 lb drums 

.04 .03} .04 .034 Serre res lb .03 034 -03} .03 
a “crystals, 400 lb bbls 

a a | er ornare lb. 03 03 .03$ 08 

.76 .28f .50 .40 Suitcaraidiis. eee, lb. .28 .35 .35 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 

1.40 .88 .85 Pe... -saeaten MECN SR ROOM Shu’ .88 .88 .88 
a. a 110 gal drs 

.40 35.40 ' Sa wee hyreor* gal. 35 40 40 .35 

.01% 01g 013 01} Spruce, 2 25 % liquid, bbls..... eee 01% O13 01} 

.O1 .O1 01 .O1 25% % liquid, tanks wks..... ee .O1 .O1 .O1 

.024 .02 02} .02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks Ib. .02 .024 .02 .02 

Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 

4.12 3.82 4.42 i re eras 100 lb. 3.72 4.02 4.02 3.72 

4.02 3.72 4.32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags. .... 100 lb. 3.62 3.82 3.92 3.62 
06% .053 .063 052 Potato, 200 Ib NS lb. .053 .064 -06} 053 
.064 .053 = .063 .053 Imported bags.......... Ib. 054 .064 -064 05} 
.08} 08 .08} .08 PRMD cS uecaes cess eue’s lb. .08 .084 08} -08 
.10 .094 .10 -094 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. .094 .10 10 .09} 
.07 .064 .07 .064 Wheat, thick bags......... lb. .063 .07 .07 -063 
.10 .094 .10 094 Thin ero Ib. .094 10 10 -09} 

Strontium earbosinte, 600 lb bbls - 
O74 .07 .07} “Oat si Ie ee ate Ib. .O74 .O74 07} O74 
.094 .08 .09 .08 Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .09 094 09% .09 
1.25 Cee osiadis) “Gdeken Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... De 5.055 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 lb bag c-l....... 100 ~ rare see 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. o. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dusting hb % 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb bags c-1 NY.. id 2.40 40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags o-l...... 00 Ib. a ae 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls c-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 le EO reo Uo) 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

ame nag red, 700 lb drs 
.05} .05 .054 er Re eee lb. .05 .054 .054 -05 
.044 .034 .045 .03 Y alley, 700 lb drs wks..... lb. .034 .044 .045 .034 
.084 .07 .084 .08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl... .Ib. .07 .O74 .07} .07 
Be .10 .19 17 Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... Ib. Be BY 12 .10 
.65 10 .65 .10 Sulfuryl Chloride, 600 Ib dr.. .Ib. .10 .65 .65 .10 

15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Talc, Crude, 100lbbgsNY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 

18.00 16.00 18.00 6.00 Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 

25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 French, 220 lb bags NY...ton 18.00 22.00 2.00 18.00 

45.00 35.00 45.00 38.00 Refined, white, a ....ton 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 

50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, 16% ” bulk, 

10.00 9 90 a REE rary ton Ae 9.50 9.50 9.50 
4.50&10 4.00&105 .10&10 4.65410 Tankage ‘Ground _, h Ree | ae 4.00&10 4.00&10 4.00&10 
4.80&10 3.75&104.804103.90&10 High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 3.75&10 3.75&10 3.75&10 
4.80410 4.354105 .00&104. “— South American cif....... eee 4.00&10 4.25&10 4.00&10 

ot .04 .05 bana Flour, high — bgs . Ib. ot Ot .05 .05 
.03 .04 Medium grade, bags..... Ib. .04 .04 .04 .04 
.26 .27 3 Tar Acid Oil, 15%,drums... .gal. -26 27 “at .26 
30 .29 .30 .29 25% Gc ciceecescd gal. .29 .30 .30 .29 
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Copper 


I Ss = 7 Carbonate 


54% Cu 





Works: Established 








at Newark, N. J. Pure, 
Precipitated 
Platers 
RTE eeemeiabia 
find that Cooper's Copper 
YOU get dependable results from Lewis Standard- Carbonate yields max- 


strength Chemicals because they contain _g — imum plate per pound and 
i ti ssary to goo ; . 
a Other grades for JJ] more plate per hour 
, 


Agricultural use 


Ro AL BR4,, Acetine 
wir Ne Tannic Acid Paint Manuf 
annic AC Modified aint Manufacturers 
Tartar Emetic Co r use Cooper's Copper Car- 
Antimony Lactate ppe bonate to produce a de- 
> Carbonate pendable light green paint 
[Do Antimony Salts Cu 23% with good body and excel- 
Steam Black . lent covering qualities. 
RaVa~lIs Acetate of Chrome Ex - Fungus 
Manufacturer and Importer Fluoride of Chrome 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 1930 











Fun Culnt, Semin, 0. Curves Cooper & Co. | sem maxing 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 192 Worth Street ood emicals 
40 Central Street New York, N. Y. 





} Boston a creertneeemmnenaeiietiaimiemeiall 


Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 
A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 
Boston, Mass, Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
In Canada 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK <a 





























St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


Mar. 1930 $1.102 





Has been in rather 
position during most of the past 
month. There has been some inquiry at 
times, but in the main, consumers have 
shown no desire to engage in any concerted 
buying. Competition among sellers has 
also been keen despite the fact that offer- 
ings have not been very heavy. Prices 
have declined about 4c lb. on all grades 
during the month, and some shading 
below these prices has been reported. 


Coconut Oil — 
easy 


Corn Oil — Prices have declined during 
the past month and the market has been 
rather Offerings have been light 
but there has been a noticeable absence 
of demand. Quotations are about \c lb. 
lower than when last reported being on the 
basis of 734c lb. for crude in tanks at the 
mills, and 9%c lb. in barrels at New York. 
Refined oil is at 834c¢ lb. in tanks and 10c¢ 
lb. in barrels. 


easy. 


Cottonseed Oil — The market is gen- 
erally characterized as having been steady 
but dull during the past month. Spot 
prices differ but slightly from those quoted 
a month ago while futures are somewhat 
lower. 


Lard Oil — Demand has been rather 
slow during the past month and prices 
have declined accordingly. There has 
been but little demand and that has been 
for small quantity Prime is 
now at 13c lb., extra at 11 %c lb., and extra 
No. 1 at 10%c lb. 


business. 


Linseed Oil — Sales of this material 
have been rather quiet during the past 
month since there but little 
active demand from the paint and var- 
During the middle of the 
month, when somewhat lower prices pre- 
but 

Com- 


has been 
nish trades. 


vailed, some business was done, in 
general the month has been quiet. 
mercial stocks of flaxseed in the United 
States and Canada March 1 were 
347,000 bushels below stocks at the same 
time last year and 4,110,000 bushels below 
of 1928. Stocks in commercial 
centers reporting to the United States 
government 740,000 bushels com- 
pared with 780,000 bushels in 1929 and 
2,816,000 1928. Stocks in 
store in the Western Grain Inspection 
Division of Canada were 1,006,000 bushels 
compared with 1,313,000 bushels in 1929 
3,040,000 bushels in 1928, 
the Argentine are 
reported to be declining as might 


on 


those 
were 


bushels in 


and Ship- 


ments of flax from 


be 
expected with the reported short crop. 


It is estimated that this year’s exportable 


surplus is about 45,000,000 bushels, of 
which amount over 18,000,000 bushels 
438 








1929 1928 Curren 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 ROIS TTBS 6 65:0 0:0:00 100lb 1.15 1.75 £76 1.15 
2.00 1.50} 2.00 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls. . .1001b 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
‘Sat .01 .02} .02 Imported bags............ Ib. .01} .O1 .01} .01} 
.09 MO dicen. -Geeeds Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .lb. .09 .09 .094 .09 
-20 .20 20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal wks..... ae .20 .20 -20 
.24 22 24 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... .lb. -22 -24 .24 -22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 
.143 .13} 173 ee eer eee .122 .123 123 
.38 .33 414 .36 Srnaae, 500 lb bbls wks.. .Ib. 31 .314 .34 31 
45 .39 58 .48 Metal Straits NY......... lb. ao .38 .38 .38 
.56 -42 75 53 Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Be asta. .40 -42 .40 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
.30} .274 = .353 SOR: <gesingii's saeeniamcunene Ribey . cistensts .25} .253 25} 
.50 222 .40 -40 Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. .Ib L) Sree .50 22 
14 .07} 14 -133 Pigment, BiIS....6.0606 60% : 074 .072 .073 .07} 
-45 .45 -45 .40 Toluene, 110 "gal ee Oe .40 -40 -40 
.40 .40 .45 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... .35 .35 .35 
.94 -90 -94 .90 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls..... ee .90 -94 .94 .90 
.32 .31 .32 31 Mixed, ‘900 Ib drs wks. .... lb. .31 -32 .32 31 
.95 -85 .90 -85 Toner Lithol, red, bbis....... lb .90 .95 .95 .90 
.80 .70 -80 .70 WOENS TOG WOR s 6 6: 0:6:0000068 S nantars .80 .80 .80 
1.55 1.50 1.80 eS Me ee een b. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
.36 .382 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks..... > .32 .36 .36 .32 
-104 Pe gavhs aan Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. .10 -103 - 104 .10 
-60 ae eens veces Fi nema eee 50 gal drs.. Ie .40 -42 -42 .40 
.45 .33 .50 .36 Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... Ib. .33 -45 .45 .33 
.70 .58 .73 -69 Triphenyl guanidine eae iia weed lb. .58 -60 .60 .58 
.75 .60 .75 .70 hosphate, drums......... Ib. .60 -70 .70 .60 
2.00 1.75 .00 2.50 Tripoli, 1 See 100 lb. 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
-65 .51} .664 -504 ——- Spirits, bbls..... gal. .55 614 -614 .53 
.57 .49 .59 .46 ood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... .52 .52 .50 
.30 .15 20 -18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... Sb 15 Be 4 Be 15 
105.00 98.00 _— grade, i — ton ..... 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 1. 2.15. POUR... «205.00: ROM sce 109.30 109.30 109.30 
Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
S6:00 43:00 76:00 SB:00 BABB on oc iccsicccsvccccc MT sig cole 40.00 40.00 39.50 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 Pog 30-31% tannin..... MR: vactinaie 27.00 27.00 25.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, bags....... ee 32.00 32.50 32.00 
2.05 2.00 2.10 1.75 Mo i English, <aik. 2300 2.05 2.05 2.00 
1.00 BEUE ssa - \keteure Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb i Selec ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags.......... ee 44.00 47.75 44.00 
——_ 55 % “nds bags ex- 
-063 .064 .064 Le Sa a ee .064 .064 .064 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, o-1 wks 
1.25 1.00 1.25 te cence eens CE owns 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........tom ..... 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 i Se 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.33 .33 .32 .32 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. eer 31 .3l 31 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. .28 .33 .33 .28 
.38 .38 .38 .88 Xylidine, as fs scscacat Mie “ocean .38 .38 .38 
Zinc 
Zinc imran Chloride ome 
5.75 5.25 -053 5.85 400 lb bbls. ........ - 8.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
Ft | - 104 .10 -094 Pi sac Tech, bbls NY. lb. -104 et | pe 10} 
hloride F used, 600 Ib drs. 
.06 .053 .06 .06 NMI sch vercsta cutee dai onss lee b. .054 .06 .06 .052 
.064 .064 .064 -064 Gran., 500 lb bbls wks..... Ib. .06} .064 .064 .06} 
3.00 3.00 38.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
.41 .40 41 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb .40 .41 41 .40 
.00 1.00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr....Ib.  ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.08% .083 .09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. .Ib. .09} Ba ais) .094 
Metal, high grade slabs 0-1 
6.45 6.454 6.40 6.074 i RR Eis Ore CC) | 6.45 6.45 6.45 
.07 .07 .07 .07 Oxide, American bags wks. .lb. .07 .07 .O74 .07 
mt | .093 -12 .10 French, 300 Ib bbls wks. . ‘Ib. .09 one Lis .09 
1.25 BRU Githiis  cartsinss Perborate, 100 lb drs...... eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.25 Co ee Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... | eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.26 Saar ae Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ Ib. -25 -26 .26 .25 
.034 .03 .03% -034 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. .03 .034 .034 .03 
.32 .30 -32 .30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. .30 .32 .32 .30 
.30 .28 .30 .29 Sulfoearbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. .28 .30 .30 .28 
.03 024 .03 -_ Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. .lb. .024 .03 .03 .024 
.50 .45 .50 .45 ee ree lb .45 .50 .50 45 
.10 .08 .10 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... lb .08 .10 .10 .08 
Oils and Fats 
-134 .13 .144 -13 Castor, No. 1,4001b bbls. .... Ib .13 .134 .134 13 
13 .123 .14 .124 No. 3 MODs. 6-60cson ‘ 123 13 13 .123 
15 .14 a .14 Blown, 400 lb bbls. ....... lb. .14 15 15 .14 
.16 ae 60. 17 itt China Wood, bbls spot NY...Ib. ..... 12 .13 2 
-15 13 .14} F Tanks, spot NY......... lb. 103 .11} .103 
.143 12 .143 12 Coast, tanks, April...... Mi Seas .10 .10} .10 
-103 .10 aks -103 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib.  ..... -10} .103 .103 
.094 .07; .10 .09} Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib. ..... .08 .O8} 08 
.08} Oo .09 -08} 8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. 06} .07 .07 06} 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 083 08} .09} .083 
.094 08% .09 .08 (0 MR Se wec .O8} .08} 08} 
.094 .07; .10 -08; Manila, bbls NY.......... lb. .07} 08} .08} 07} 
.08} “Oot .08} .08 | ee ee Ib. .062 .07 .O7% 063 
-08 -06 -084 .07 Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib 06} 06} .07 06} 
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FRANKS CHemicat Propucts Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


55-33 RO STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 


BUSH TERMINAL BLDG., NO. 9 


Aluminum 


Magnesium 





U.S. P. 


U. S. P. 


GRANULATED 


595 Madison Avenue 
New York 


United States 





Cream of Tartar 
99’,—100%, Pure 


Tartaric Acid 


POWDERED CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
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33 TYPES of 


Quartz Quality Silicates 





We specialize exclusively in sodium silicate 
—thus every effort is aimed toward these 
objectives; the production of good sil- 
icates, the building of adequate facilities 
for prompt deliveries, and the helpful co- 
operation with manufacturers in their 
proper use. 


Send for a copy of Bulletin 17-R 
** Silicates of Soda, Grades and Uses” 
No obligation. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 








Alfred W. Jenkins Schuyler L. Parsons 


Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
9 
26 BEAVER STREET 
I) Ae 40) 50 GO 


Selling Agents 


The Freeport Sulphur. Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


The Salzbergwerk 
\Cotosie tty attas 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 


D. Correale Santacroce 


REGGIO, CALABRIA 
BERGAMOT, LEMON AND ORANGE OILS 


a 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 


Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- Mar. 1930 $1.102 





have already gone forward since January 
1. Recent estimates place the new Indian 
crop at 15,500,000 bushels, which is about 
750,000 larger than the average for the 
last four vears. 


Neatsfoot Oil — In common with 
most of the animal group, this material 
has been in rather poor demand during 
the past month and prices are consider- 
ably lower. Cold pressed is at 17 '4c lb.; 
extra at 1034¢ lb.; and pure at 1234c Ib. 


Olive Oil — The market for denatured 
oil and foots has been quite steady during 
the past month and prices continue at the 
same level as when last quoted. The 
production of olive oil in Spain for the 
1929-1930 season is estimated at 1,367,000, 
000 pounds, according to a cable received 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. This is almost equal to the record 
crop of 1927-1928, when 1,467,000,000 
pounds were produced and, with that 
exception, is the highest on record. The 
production in 1928-1929 was only 422,000, 
000 pounds. 


Perilla Oil — It is expected that this 
material will begin to assume a higher 
price level, since it is reported that stocks 
are low and a heavier buying season is 
foreseen. Offerings have been scarce, and 
stocks in consumers’ hands as well are 
thought to be low. 


Rapeseed Oil — Prices on English 
have declined to a basis of 80c gal., while 
Japanese and blown have remained un- 
changed. Demand has been rather light. 


Dog Fish Oil — Offerings of this ma- 
terial have been made quite freely at 32c 
gal. in tanks at the Coast. Although 
there has always been some production, 
it is reported to have been greatly in- 
creased during the past season. Demand, 
especially from the tanning industry, has 
been good. 


Soy Bean Oil — Has been unusually 
quiet during the past month, but offerings 
of both domestic and foreign have been 
light. Prices have declined due to the 
lack of demand so that imported is now 
at 9c lb. in tanks at the Coast. 


Stearine Oleo—Demand has been very 
quiet and the market easy. Prices are 
lower at 8%%c @ 9c lb., with sales reported 
below these figures. 


Tallow — In common with the entire 
animal group, demand has been very 
quiet during the past month, with buyers 
holding off for further developments. 
Offerings also were light so that the mar- 
ket has been steady although rather dull. 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
64 574 .69 Ore ee ee ee eee oo eae .52 .56 .52 
60 60 .63 60 ROME TEL 6 0% c5005000% gal. 54 56 62 54 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
053 .042 063 Be rt Bis dese 043 .046 043 
.103 .09} 611 -10 Corn, crude, bbls NY........ O09} 10 09} 
09% .07% .10 .08} Tanks, 1 a | aaa O07} .08 073 
-113 .10} 124 ae Refined, 375 lb bbls NY.. 10 10} 10 
8 .09 -11} 103 Panks Ree SR WSRE So CERT eas O8} .094 O08} 
.09 .08} .093 .07} Cottonseed, crude, mill. ..... Moy wae O74 .07} 07} 
. 1075 .085 10.65 .094 PSY 100 lb bbls spot.. -Ib. O86 086 085 
. 1080 .088 10.75 sOGe BTN RH JUNG .. ic ds. ods cen Gee Vixcs O85 .095 085 
Degras, American, 50 gal = 
.05 .034  .05 04 |) IO SIE At .03} 04} 04} .03} 
.05 .04} 05 .044 English, brown, bbls NY... Tb, 04} 05 05 044 
05 .05 .05 05} DABNE, DOIN IY science cess lb. .05 O54 054 .05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks... gal. re 2 32 .32 
Greases 
08} .06 .084 O7 Greases, Brown............. re .064 OF} 06} 
08} .06) 08} O75 “ Wellowin cna tienen ade BS ras .07$ 07} 07} 
11} 074 Bh 09} White, choice bbls NY..... Ms snnele .084 -084 08} 
42} 40 Herring, Coast, Tanks...... rae Ree , ace fe, 
a Nom OD§ Maree, BIG... 665656 cece ewe ec lb. .09 Nom Nom. 094 
.15} .143 16} tr Lard Oil, edible, prime....... MAS oie 13 .13} 13 
.134 .12 .134 ; ee ae ee 11} -12 11} 
.13} 23 2a8 tH Extra No. 1, bbls........ ern oe 10} Be | 104 
.162 .105 10.8 10.0 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... 146 .146 144 
.158 .101 10.4 9.6 Bos 0-1 6H0t... ice cece Me! ksi 142 .142 14 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 WIN 565 asuiew xaos wre arr 134 . 134 132 
.52 .45 .48 .40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. ..... 50 .50 50 
.09 .09 .09 .09 BOW, DOIN INT ccs.s bac 0s See 09 .09 09 
70 .70 .70 67 Extra, bleached, bbls NY..gal. ..... 70 .70 70 
64 .63 -64 63 Ligh, pressed, bbis NY.. -gal. .63 64 .64 63 
67 .66 .67 66 Yellow, pressed, bbls N Y. - gal. -66 67 .67 66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
60 .40 60 MAD | setetars eaten atate Sate tee ee gal. .40 .60 .60 40 
1.00 95 1 95 | gal. .95 1.00 1.00 95 
.19 -183}  .19 .18} Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY lb. ..... 27% .17} mre 
ert 12 .134 1? BURGER, BOMINY 0 o:c0 ccc aca lb .103 .11} .103 
15 .134 .16} .15} PUTO; DOIN TOE 6 e.05.666 <6 608 Se .123 .13} pa ly 
.11} ef tiy Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY........ | rr .12} .12} .12} 
1s .10 15 ; No. 2, bbls NY...... :: i .10} 10} 10} 
.104 .09} .14 40 No. 8, ODIO TTY 625556050 08s lb. ae . 10} -10} -104 
1.40 1.05 1.40 1.18 Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. .95 1.00 1.00 .95 
.00 1.95 2.00 1.75 Edible, bbls NY Serre gal. 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.95 
.11} .08$ .11 .09§ Foots, bbls NY........... lb. .072 07} .08 074 
.09 .08 .094 .084 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. 07} 073 .084 07 
.09 .074 .09 .07 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. .O7% 074 .07} 07 
08 =.07.— 08 .07 Niger, Casks.............. Ib. 06} 07 07} 06} 
a ee .123 -12. Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... 1 ce Nom NOM  -bciccs 
.15 .144 17 .144 ~—Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. .14} 15 .15 143 
.20 15 21 okB  POIB, DIRD INT nies cekcwend | ee 13} .14} 13} 
15} 18°. 48s 20 103 Tanks, Coast........... Rie ya 11} At 10} 
1.75 ye ef 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
1.04 1.04 1.06 Rapeseed, =, bbls NY...gal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.90 .82 .92 y nglish, drm | ~ ae 80 .82 80 
.88 42 .90 ‘$i Japanese, dens. ee are 68 .70 68 
11} - 104 10} oy Red, Distilled, bbls.......... lb. .10} 10§ .10§ 10} 
10.09 «-.09—Ct—i«<Cs eee: lb. - 09 094 094 
44 .42 50 = Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. - Nom, 44 42 
51 45 50 .41 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. _ poco 35 42 35 
.12 113.133 -12 Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. -11} 12 12 11} 
1121124115 | ““eeendaleneemint .124 12.12} 12} 
40 .40 40 .402 Sod, bbls NY....... awe ee Rss. Gases 40 .40 40 
ices “eieck ; “Sa | ee ere 
10} .09 09% 0 acific Coast, tanks....... BERD) sce. cii 09 .093 09 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. —_ 
-10 | Or ce EE ae 073 .08 07 
.12 114 12 12 Crude, bbls NY.. Keee 10} .10} 10 
one .10} 10 .10 MEME fe cGniciccty 6<sws i 093 094 
.13 .13} 13 .13} Refined, | 2s eee -13} -13 .134 13} 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbie 
85 84 85 : ene .84 85 .85 84 
80 .79 80 79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY cal .79 80 .80 79 
_ Acid, double pressed «4 
18} 15} 18h bags i RES MNT TE 14} 15 15 14} 
Double pressed saponified b: 
.19 .15 .19 ae | giacawinas Guuteusie cee .15 154 .154 15 
203 17 - 203 13 Triple, pressed dist bags. . -16} 17 By i 16} 
.12 093 .12} -094 Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... “4 .08} 09 .094 08} 
08} .07 .09 -08} Tallow City, extra loose. . _ aoe 06§ .O7% 063 
.103 .08 .10 .09 Edible, tierces............ .073 074 .094 073 
a tot 12 Be YS Tallow Oil, Bbls, 1 NY...Ib. ..... 10 | .10 
sil .09 oak -10 Acidless, tanks NY........ cS ikreveute .10 .09 
Nom. .08 Nom. R Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. -.08 Nom Nom. .08 
12 m i i a. se Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. mE | 1 RT: 11 
16 .14 .16 14 Double, Na ae % 14 16 .16 14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.80 74 -80 -78 | rare Se  sewes -74 .74 74 
-82 .76 -82 -80 Extra, bleached, — ~_ -gal. ae -76 .76 76 
.78 73 .78 -76 Nat. winter, bbls N a eee 73 73 73 
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“Wk”’—Editorially Speaking 

















Lauren B. Hitchcock, exponent of the 
chemical industry in the South, is asso- 
ciate professor of chemical engineering at 
the University of Virginia. He was edu- 
cated at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, receiving the degree of S. B. 
in 1920 and that of S. M. in 1926, in 
chemical engineering. He joined the U.S. 
Naval Aviation Corps in 1918; 
the U. S. 


resigned in 1928. 


entered 
Regular Army in 1921; and 
He was a graduate of the 
Field Artillery School in 1922, and army 
graduate student at M. I. T., 1925-26; 
and a member of the technical staff, 


Explosives Manufacturing division of 
the Ordnance Department, U. 8S. A., in 
1927-28. From 1928 to date he has been 
a member of the faculty of the University 
of Virginia. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, at present acting 
in the capacity of chairman, industrial 
committee of the Virginia section; the 
Society for Promotion of Chemical Edu- 
cation; Virginia 


Academy of Science; 


Alpha Chi Sigma; Trigon; Westmore- 
land Club, Richmond; U. S. 
Officers’ 


Ordnance Reserve, Ammunition Division. 


Reserve 


Association; and is Captain, 


Dr. Walter S. Landis, who discusses the 
chemist from the executive viewpoint, is 
well known to 


readers of CHEMICAL 


MARKETS, since his contributions have 


appeared in our pages before. He was 
born in Pottstown, Pa., July 5, 1881, and 
was educated at Lehigh University, re- 
ceiving the degree of M. E. in 1902, and 
that of M.S. in 1906. He was also pre- 
sented with the honorary degree of Se. D., 
by that university in 1922. He was a 
member of the university’s faculty from 
1902 to 1912, 


associated with the American Cyanamid 


leaving there to become 


Co., of which organization he is at present 
vice-president. He is the author of num- 
erous contributions on electrochemistry, 
particularly on the subject of nitrogen 
fixation. He is a member and past presi- 
of the 


Society. 


448 


dent American Electrochemical 


William C. Weber, 


phosphoric acid in its role as a binder of 


whose article on 


synthetic ammonia, appears in this issue, 
is technical assistant to the vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Dorr 
Co. He was born in New York, Novem- 
ber 18, 1901, and has been associated with 
the Dorr Co. since January 1918. He 
has served the company in various ca- 
pacities, first at the laboratory and ex- 
perimental station at Westport, Conn., 
and more recently in the development 
New York. He 


practically all of last year in Germany, 


department in spent 
where he made a complete study of the 
synthetic fertilizer situation. At present 
he is in charge of all of the technical work 
of his company in the United States re- 
lating to the Liljenroth synthetic ferti- 
lizer patents. 





COMING 
FEATURES 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Dr. P. H. Groggins, senior 
chemist, Color and Farm Waste 
Division, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, discusses this very in- 
teresting chemical in relation 
to its new status as a member 
of the heavy chemicals group. 


MERCURY 


Charles S. Wehrly discloses 
the intriguing story of the pro- 
duction and distribution of 
quicksilver. 


= 


SHELLAC 


John Clarke, of Knight & 
Clarke, discusses the origin and 
manufacture of this material. 


™=- 


MARS 


‘“*The Chemical Industrialist’’ 
—Williams Haynes writes of the 
chemical developments arising 
out of the World War. 











Chemical Markets 


Harry O. Moraw, chemical marketing 
specialist in charge of industrial chemicals, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, was educated at the University 
of Missouri, graduating in chemistry in 
1914. 


chemical division of the bureau since 1928. 


He has been associated with the 


For eight years he was associated with the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 
of Agriculture, as a chemist. He spent 
about two years in development work 
with the Swan-Myers Co., Indianapolis, 
and several years in sales promotion work. 
Among his contributions to scientific 
literature are included research work on 
development of methods for the exami- 
nation of ephedrine products, methylene 
blue, chloroform, chloral hydrate, carbon 
tetrachloride, mercuric iodide in tablets, 
and an unpublished work on the mech- 
In _ his 


present chemical trade promotion work 


anization of alkaloidal assays. 
his contributions include; ‘‘Resume of 
World Caustic Soda Trade,” ‘Interna- 
tional Soda Ash and Caustic Soda Trade,” 
and “World Borax Consumption 
U. S. Exports.”” He is a member of 
Alpha Chi Sigma and of the Washington 
Chemical 


and 


section, American Society 


D. A. Wileox, who is contributing the 
series on chemical cost accounting, was 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1913 with the degree of chemical engineer. 
His first business connection was with the 
United States Rubber Co., where he was 
engaged in industrial research work, as 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of development. As captain in the quarter- 
master’s department during the war, he 
organized and operated the bureau in 
charge of distributing the effects of all 
deceased members of the A. E. F. For 
the past twelve yeers he has been engaged 
in accounting, first as office manager of a 
department store in Louisville, Ky., and 
more recently as cost accountant for a 
paper manufacturing company with mills 
in the United States and Canada. He is 
the author of many technical articles on 
cost accounting in trade and accounting 
journals and has given several talks on 
this subject before professional societies. 
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